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News of the Week 


TPXIIE death of Lord Oxford and Asquith will be 

mourned by the nation regardless of politics, for he 
was one who kept up our standards of public life, always 
refusing, even under great provocation, to descend to 
anything mean or to personalities even in his own defence. 
Besides this fine character he had a great intellect, 
refined by his scholarship which he kept alive to the end, 
He was a real orator of whom the present Prime Minister 
once said, that he was “ A Roman in his lucidity, in his 
phrasing and in his felicity.” We have dealt elsewhere 
to-day with his political career, which must take a per- 
manent place in history, if only because upon him fell 
the heaviest responsibility for leading the Empire into 
the greatest of wars. Here we will only express our 
regret at the nation’s loss and our deep sympathy with his 
very devoted family. 

* * * * 

The Arbitration and Security Committee of the League 
of Nations will meet again on February 20th. The 
rapporteurs have prepared for it a very important 
memorandum in which the hands of Dr. Benesh and M. 
Politis are evident. They propose no new general 
Security Pact binding upon all members of the League, 
believing that (as we suggested during the discussions of 
the Protocol) “‘ the common will for peace can be exercised 


effectually within the framework of the Covenant.” 
For the present they recommend special or collective 
treaties, especially regional pacts for States in search of 
security. The progress we foresee will be slow, but it 
may well be the surer for that. We hope that all this 
work will be sympathetically studied in the United 
States. Americans must see the need that their treaties 
with members of the League should involve no incon- 
sistencies. The Big Navy group in the States seems to 
be suffering from stern critics, and public opinion there 
may watch the efforts of Europe towards peace in a 
more tolerant spirit. On Wednesday, in the House of 
Lords, Lord Cushendun was not to be moved by Lord 
Cecil into any quicker advance on our part towards 
disarmament, 
* * * * 

In the House of Commons on Thursday, February 9th, 
Mr. Locker-Lampson, answering for the Foreign Office 
a question on the Rhineland, made the important state- 
ment that if the Governments concerned could come to 
an agreement to evacuate the Occupied Territory before 
the period laid down at the Treaty of Versailles, “* it would 
be very weleome to His Majesty’s Government.” This 
announcement is in absolute accord with the opinion we 
expressed on the subject last week. The debate on the 
Address has been the main occupation of the House. 
On Thursday the Labour Party moved their amendment 
on unemployment. On Friday, Mr. Thomas spoke with 
deep feeling on the distress in the South Wales coal 
field, which is a matter of growing concern to us all. The 
Minister of Labour and the President of the Board of 
Trade spoke for the Government. The Prime Minister, 
on Monday, had a better success than his lieutenants, 
though they faced their difficulties bravely. The House 
realized Mr. Baldwin’s part in bringing about a year of 
comparative peace in industry, which is the best hope 
for the country. There are encouraging signs, but we 
see no immediate prospect of any active advance towards 
increasing the fluidity of labour at home or migration 
from the centre of the Empire to its distant parts. 

* * * . 

On Monday this amendment was defeated and the 
House turned to one moved by a small group of Con- 
servatives urging economy. A_ useful little debate 
followed before the amendment was withdrawn. On 
Tuesday, the Liberal amendment on social development 
was taken. The debate became in part a discussion of 
the Liberal Industrial Report, which we reviewed last 
week, The Chancellor of the Exchequer (whose recent 
domestic anxieties have demanded our sympathy) 
answered for the Government in a spirited and humorous 
speech. He refused to commit himself on financial 
questions, but returned to the subject which has so 
plainly been occupying his thoughts, namely, a readjust- 
ment between rating and taxation. The amendment 
was defeated and the Address was agreed to. 

* * * oe 

The revision of the Prayer Book continues to cause us 
no less anxiety. Our hopes that the Church of England 
may continue to be a comprehensive National Church 
are at best stationary, whereas our earnest desire has 
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been that the result of twenty years’ labour would be 
a growth of tolerance and an expansion of the limits 
within which English Christians could find satisfaction 
in their Prayer Book. The question of Reservation 
has been to the fore throughout the week. The earnest 
Evangelicals have shown little sign of allowing the 
more Catholic members to use what they feel is for 
them a means of grace: and those whose piety sets a 
high value upon these means abate nothing in their 
demands in consideration of the others’ scruples. On 
Thursday, February 9th, the Houses of Clergy and Laity 
considered severally the revision stage of the Measure. 
The House of Clergy had no difficulty over the small 
change proposed by the Bishops for ensuring the prayers 
for the King. 
* * * 

When the clergy came to the Communion Service 
there was little debate before they adopted the first 
Rubric in the Alternative Order for the Communion of 
the Sick. This provides for occasional Reservation in the 
form of “ extended’? Communion and does not affect the 
question of “ perpetual ” reservation which is the subject 
of the second Rubric. The discussion was not completed 
on Thursday, but on Friday the House passed the second 
Rubric by which the clements may by the Bishop’s 
licence be reserved generally for the sick, The House 
added a clause giving to a parish priest the right to 
appeal from a decision of his Bishop to the Metropolitan 
in Synod. Then the third Rubric was passed forbidding 
any use of the reserved clements for any purpose except 
the Communion of the Sick. The fourth Rubric was 
agreed to, after an amendment of the Dean of Canterbury 
had been carried by 79 votes to 62, in an altered form 
by which the elements may be kept in the north or south 
wall * of any chapel, or if need be, in some other place 
in the Church approved by the Bishop.” 

* t* * . 

The House of Laity on Thursday, February 9th, agreed to 
discuss at once the Rubrics concerning Reservation. 
The House agreed to the first Rubric and to the second 
with slight amendment. After rejecting only one amend- 
ment to the third Rubric the House agreed to pass it. 
The fourth Rubric was agreed to with Lord Hugh Cecil’s 
amendment by which the clements would be kept in 
“the wall of the Church, near to the Holy Table, so far 
as conveniently may be, but not in the wall behind the 
Table.” — Subsequently the House passed a motion 
requesting the Bishops to consider the advisability of 
issuing a statement that priests and laity may “ with a 
quiet conscience communicate either fasting or non- 
fasting.” On Wednesday, when these debates were 
over, a letter from Dr. Relton appeared in the Times 
in which he urged a new compromise between Parliament 
and the representative bodies of the Church. The whole 
letter was worthy of consideration, but the point lies in 
this sentence: “If the Prayer Book gives legal sanction 
to the New Prayer Book minus Reservation, and the 
Church refrains from asking for legal sanction in this 
one respect, the State may well adopt an attitude of 
benevolent inactivity towards what is, after all, only a 
theoretical anomaly.” 

* a * * 

Two Impcrial travellers have returned to these Islands. 
Mr. Cosgrave has paid a successful visit to the United 
States, where we believe that he has dispelled some old 
misconceptions of Anglo-Irish relations. If so, he has 
done good service. We deal elsewhere with the return 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies to Parliament 
and his office. If we were tempted to miscall his carefully 
planned journeys an Odyssey, Mr. Amery would realize 
that he was the tempter through a charming fantasy 


which appeared in the Times some weeks ago. His has 
been a purposeful tour, and every day’s work or movement 
was fulfilled as designed. That it must have given him 
and others great pleasure is a minor matter, though one of 
which we are very glad. The modern growth of rapidity 
in communication is put to much better use in this way 
than if it is merely used to centralize control at the end of 
electric cables. Mr. Amery’s tour cannot fail to have 
strengthened the true bonds of Empire, knowledge, 
sympathy, and sentiment. Both as Secretary of State 
and as an Imperial idealist he could do this better than 
anyone else, 
. « x * 

Our admiration for his ideals is as profound as our 
complete mistrust of the economic methods by which 
he would reach them. Let him avoid the perils of 
materialist, mercantilist bargainings over tariffs and 
preferences which are as grit in the wheels and would 
strain the strength even of those true bonds of Empire. 
Let the Dominions tax themselves by tariffs if they like ; 
we shall not say them nay, though they may hit us as 
hard as the foreigner in keeping out goods that they want 
to manufacture themselves. Let us accept with pleasure 
a preference on goods that they must needs import. 
Let them leave us to import what we need as cheaply as 
may be. What unpleasant bickerings can arise when 
jealous traders dispute in public has been evident lately 
in Melhourne, where bitter charges are made against 
the forthcoming British Trade Exhibition there, which is 
denounced as an effort to supplant Australian manufac- 
tures. The Federation of British Industries has been 
dragged into the controversy to explain that (in spite of 
existing preferences) the British manufacturers “ have 
lost ground as compared with their foreign competitors,” 
and hope that the Exhibition may repair some of the loss, 

* * * * 

On the Continent of Europe Governments seem to 
have been infected with a spirit of change, but the results 
have not been highly important. The Norwegian Gov- 
ernment resigned last week. It was an extreme Socialist 
Government which tried to put its extreme doctrines 
into practice, with the natural results. The new Greck 
Government, a coalition under M. Zaimis, is much the 
same as the last except that M. Papanastassiou has 
dropped out. The Yugo-Slav Government resigned and 
M. Raditch was asked to form a new one. He has 
failed, as might be expected. Great as our sympathy 
is with the Croats, their wild man as Prime Minister 
of the Kingdom would not add to the general stability. 
It is much more serious that in Germany the President 
has failed to keep the Volkspartei at peace with Centrum 
and Nationalists over the Education Bill. 

* * * * 

The Kuomintang has been in session at Nanking 
and has issued a new manifesto. This is a great improve- 
ment upon former pronouncements in that the anti- 
foreign tone is far milder. It is fairly plain that there 
are some sensible persons there now who would like to 
see an improvement in the existing relations. What 
power they have we cannot say. The manifesto also 
deals seriously with the internal demoralization of the 
country. Well it may, for some of the accounts are 
terrible. For instance, the Shanghai correspondent of 
the Times gives a lamentable account of the “ Red Terror ”’ 
as practised in the country between Hong-kong and 
Swatow. There,among perhaps worse things, the young 
people have decided to designate for extermination 
as a useless burden the * old brains,” i.e., people over forty. 
Some of us will realize that we owe gratitude to the 
rising generation of Great Britain for its comparative 
moderation towards us, 
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The Government announced last week that the 
Committee on Civil Research is to inquire into the 
operation and effects of the Stevenson scheme for 
restricting the export of rubber from British sources 
of production. The inquiry will take a long time, but 
the price of rubber has fallen already and those who 
first got wind of the Government’s intention profited. 
Speculation seems to permeate the business and makes 
any combination with Governmental control particularly 
undesirable, though that is no fault of the Colonial 
Oflice. The scheme was protective in design, and it 
may be that in the difficulties due to the War and sub- 
sequent fluctuations of trade the mistakes of producers 
and the market would have ruined the industry but for 
the scheme. Like, however, other interferences by 
Government in trade, protective or not, it has produced 
very unsatisfactory and unexpected results. It has 
not kept up production and price on the relative levels 
expected. It has led to a great increase in the pro- 
duction and profitable sale of Dutch East India rubber, 
and it has stimulated in America research in reclamation 
and substitution, and incited Americans to try to open 
up rival fields in Brazil and in Africa. 

* * * * 

During a week in which the country and its coasts 
‘have suffered great damage from storms following 
guickly upon the disastrous Thames floods, we particularly 
regret a violent blow delivered by other natural forces. 
On Saturday night a party of mine inspectors and others 
were exploring the Haig pit at Whitehaven and arranging 
for the resumption of work which was stopped by an 
explosion two months ago. They had to unseal galleries 
which had been closed in order to smother the fires 
burning in December, and fresh explosions occurred. 
There is, we understand, no hope for the lives of 
thirteen men. 

* * * * 

The Home Secretary has done well to protest against 
the growing habit of public appeals for the remission 
of the death sentence. These are not based on reasonable 
objections to capital punishment, still Jess upon the 
merits of each case; but more and more upon a sensa- 
tional or emotional basis to which unfortunately the 
cheap Press has sometimes lent its aid. Sir William 
Joynson-Hicks pointed out that, besides the murderer’s 
trial by his peers, there is one safeguard after another, 
such as laymen hardly realize, to protect the prisoner, 
and he asks how we can suppose that experienced, con- 
scientious men upon whom the awful responsibility 
finally rests could let themselves be swayed either way 
by monster petitions and such like appeals. It is not 
really heartless to say that “ mob mercy ” is as contrary 
to law, order and even justice, as is Lynch law. 

* * * * 

The Lord Chief Justice summed up a libel case this 
week in a more vigorous and less coldly judicial manner 
than we should have expected. But very naturally 
his wrath was stirred by a case in which it appeared to 
him that an adventurer had been fairly accused by a 
newspaper of being party to a hoax, a sham highway 
robbery, staged in order to advertise the actors and 
a business concern. Such people, conscious that they 
merit no public fame, will go to any length to obtain 
it by self-advertisement. Reticence and modesty are, 
as we know, unfashionable virtues to-day, and these 
people have no self-respect, and do not, apparently, 
shrink even from the risk of perjury in the Courts in 
their crazy and ultimately wicked pursuit of publicity. 

* * * * 
A cinematograph film in whieh an English actress 


impersonates Nurse Cavell has been prepared for 


exhibition. Truly that heroic woman has suffered much 
since she deliberately brought death upon herself for her 
country’s sake. The terrible circumstances of the 
moment may have been some excuse for the exploitation 
of her sacrifice for purposes of recruiting, but there can 
be none now for making a peepshow of her death, however 
profitable to those concerned. There have even been 
efforts made, we understand, to show the film on the 
Continent. There are better ways of impressing the 
horrors of war than one which would revive controversy 
and bitter feelings over one of the worst incidents. But 
these are the depths to which British taste has fallen in 
the world of moving pictures. We are glad that Sir 
Austen Chamberlain has spoken out in refusing a request 
to see it (and doubtless to have his presence reported in 
the Press as an inducement to others to see it). He sent 
a reasoned refusal, full of feeling and dignity, and ended 
by saying that he felt “ the strongest repugnance to its 
production.” 
* * * * 


It is only a year and a half since we published an 
article describing the struggles of an inventor, Mr. Baird, 
to convey by wireless agency communications to the eye 
Immense 
progress has been made since then, and last week pictures 
of people moving in a London laboratory were seen 
instantaneously on a screen in New York. The account 
given in the Times was not of a perfected invention 
capable as yet of practical use. But the possibility has 
been demonstrated and the invention only 
perfection. It is a small matter that we 
horrid mongrel Graeco-Latin name attached 
to the invention. We congratulate the inventor; 
otherwise, as laymen, we wonder and keep silence. 


as they are now conveved every day to the ear. 


awaits 
regret the 
television 


* x * * 


We desire to offer our welcome to the mission from 
Uruguay headed by Dr. de Herrera, a distinguished 
representative of ambassadorial rank. The mission 
has come to England nominally in order to return the visit 
paid to their country by the Prince of Wales. We hope 
that it will be an opportunity for Greai Britain to show 
the warm friendliness that she feels and even to improve, 
if there is any room for improvement, our relations with 
the South American Republic. 

* * * * 

The result of the by-election at Lancaster, a Liberal 

gain, was declared on Friday, February 10th, as follows :— 


Mr. R. P. Tomlinson (Liberal) 14,689 
Mr. H. Ramsbotham (Conservative) hi 12,860 
The Rev. D. R. Davies (Labour) ae 6,101 
Liberal majority over Conservative .. 1,829 


We must not grudge Mr. Lloyd George some triumph here. 
Lord Ashton, an old Liberal of great influence in Lancaster 
in the past at any rate and a generous benefactor to the 
town, wrote a vigorous letter denouncing Mr. Lloyd George 
as the wrecker of the Liberal Party, and condemning his 
action at the time of the General Strike and the Shanghai 
troubles. Mr. Llovd George, who had visited Lancaster, 
went back post-haste to answer the letter in person. 
He undoubtedly succeeded in arousing resentment 
against Lord Ashton’s action and greatly influenced 
the election. 
* * * ” 


Bank Rate, 4} per cent., changed from 5 per cent., on 
April 21st, 1927, War Loan (5 per cent.) was on Wednesday 
1013 ; on Wednesday week 101]! ; a year ago 1013. Funding 
Loan (4 per cent.) was on Wednesday 882; on Wednesday 
week 88}: a year ago 873. Conversion Loan (3} per cent.) 
was on Wednesday 7643; on Wednesday week 76}}; a year 
ago 765. 
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Lord Oxford 


ie Lord Oxford and Asquith the nation has lost one of 

its few Elder Statesmen who by long and arduous 
public service had won universal respect. He had 
played a leading part in the great political controversies 
that rent the country before the War, and as the Liberal 
chief he had carried out his party policy with an 
unswerving and relentless will. But the dust on these 
battlefields has subsided, and the old quarrels belong to 
history. In his closing years Lord Oxford was recognized 
by all to be a wise and upright man who, according to 
his lights, had done his best for his country with no 
thought of self. At a time when Great Britain needs 
more political leaders of character and vision like Lord 
Oxford, we must all sincerely lament his passing. 

We shall remember him first of all for the courage with 
which he faced the sudden and terrible crisis of July, 
1914, when Germany went to war. His Cabinet was 
divided ; he was in the midst of a bitter political conflict 
over Irish Home Rule and Welsh Disestablishment ; 
the country was utterly unprepared for a conflict with 
the greatest military power in the world. At that supreme 
moment Mr. Asquith, as he then was, rose to the full 
height of his opportunity. His calm and quiet determina- 
tion to take up the German challenge and, regardless 
of the consequences, to honour our pledge to defend 
Belgian neutrality was irresistible. He quelled the 
opposition in his Cabinet, with trifling loss; he called 
a truce to the domestic strife; and he united the whole 
nation in the resolve to win the War at all costs—a 
resolve which was never to flinch. Moreover, Mr. Asquith 
endeavoured to conduct the War on a national rather 
than on a party basis. Those who are acquainted with 
the inner history of other countries during the War 
can best appreciate the fine spirit in which Mr. Asquith, 
though commanding a great Liberal majority in the House 
of Commons, agreed to form a Coalition Ministry in the 
spring of 1915. He regarded himself as the leader of 
the nation and not of his party, and he co-operated most 
heartily with his old opponents. And when, as the 
result of complications into which we need not enter now, 
his chief lieutenant rose against him and ousted him 
from office, Mr. Asquith retired with quict dignity, 
refusing to say or do anything that could possibly impede 
the successful prosecution of the War. That self- 
denying attitude of his was not appreciated at the time, 
but we are much mistaken if it is not regarded hereafter 
as the noblest episode in his career. 


and Asquith 


As a Liberal politician Mr. Asquith was active in many 
disputes. His main achievement as Liberat leader during 
the eight and a half years of his term as Prime Minister 


was the passing of the Parliament Act, which definitely 
modified the Constitution and relegated the House of 
Lords to a position of helpless inferiority. Whatever we 
may think of that Act, we cannot review the events 
leading up to it without recognizing that Mr. Asquit!’s 
conduct of a revolution—for that, indeed, it was—could 
not have been more moderate or more resolute. He gave 
his opponents clear notice of what he would do, in the 
event of their obduracy, and he carried out his fixed 
intentions to the letter. At the same time he did not 
seck to humiliate them, and he showed throughout 
his reverence for what he regarded as our constitutional 
tradition. He was a great Parliament man, and he tried, 
despite all obstacles, to maintain the reputation and 
powers of the House of Commons without utterly debasing 
the House of Lords. It cannot be said that in this 
attempt he wholly failed. 

The British public, as befits a democracy, is always 
ready to welcome a man of ability, whatever his 
upbringing. But it is pleasant to remember that Lord 
Oxford was one of the many British statesmen who 
have risen from a humble position to the highest by 
sheer ability and industry. His brilliant career at the 
City of London School and at Balliol led naturally to a 
vareer of equal brilliancy at the Bar, and from thence to 
politics was an easy step. The Spectator recalls with 
pride the fact that Mr. Asquith in the late “seventies aud 
early ‘eighties supplemented his scanty earnings at the 
Bar by regular contributions to its columns under th 
editorship of R. H. Hutton and Meredith Townsend. As 
a member of the staff, he left the reputation of being both 
accurate and punctual—qualities which served him 
well in his legal and political life. We know that Mr. 
Asquith commended himself to Hutton and Townsend by 
his keen interest in Imperial affairs, which he was after- 
wards to display in the almost forgotten but by no means 
unimportant disputes, within the Liberal Party, between 
the Imperialists and the Little Englanders. Mr. Asquith 
in those differences took the larger and wiser view, 
and he lived to see the British Empire developing 
constitutionally on the broad and liberal lines which he 
always advocated. Among the makers of the British 
Commonwealth Lord Oxford and Asquith must always 
occupy a distinguished place. 


hi 


ie] 


The Independence of the British. Press 


:- affairs of Fleet Street have been more than 
usually in the public eye of late. First of all 
there was the sale of the Daily Telegraph by its former 
proprietors, of whom Lord Burnham was the principal, 
to a syndicate of which Sir William Berry is the chairman. 
Then came the cessation of publication of the Westminster 
Gazette and its fusion with the Daily News, and finally 
there was the announcement of Lord Rothermere, in 
Monday’s papers, that under the aegis of the Daily Mail 
and the Daily Mirror he is about to establish a chain of 
provincial evening journals throughout Great Britain. 
The sale of the Daily Telegraph to new owners aroused 
many sad memories, for it implied yet another break 
with the past in Fleet Street. We do not wish to imply 
that the new proprietors will net carry on the paper 
just as cfficiently as their predecessors—-we are sure they 


will. They may even introduce certain mechanical and 
other technical improvements similar to those which 
took place in Printing House Square when Lord North- 
cliffe acquired the Times. But the Daily Telegrapl, 
under the régime of Lord Burnham, his father, and his 
grandfather, represented the best kind of independent 
journalism, that is to say, a newspaper controlled by 
one family, conducted with dignity and _ enterprise, 
unallied to any other combination of papers. The passing 
of the Westminster Gazette last month and its fusion with 
the Daily News, of which Mr. Cadbury is the chairman, 
does not inspire quite the same feelings of regret as the 
sale of the Daily Telegraph, because the morning Iest- 
minster Gazette had been started only since the War, 
and never attained to the position of influence it had 
occupied when it was an evening paper, and the Daily 
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News is not a gigantic newspaper combine like that 
controlled by Sir William Berry or Lord Rothermere. 
When the evening Westminster Gazette, so familiar on 
its pale green paper, ceased publication in 1921, an era 
in British journalism came to an end. The Westminster 
Gazette, in its original form under Mr. J. A. Spender’s 
editorship, was the standing example of the fact that 
the influence of a paper is frequently out of all pro- 
portion to its circulation; but unfortunately for Flect 
Strect it was not a financial success, and we believe 
that during his proprietorship Sir George Newnes had 
to make up a considerable yearly deficit. 

The trustilication of the British Press is no new 
symptom, but it is a process which has developed 
rapidly since the War, and it is probably one of the 
most serious problems which democracy has to face 
in this country. What has 
Britain is similar to what has occurred in the United 
States, except that in the latter country, owing to its 
size, the Press is not dominated by New York in the 
sense that the British Press is dominated by London. 


As journalism must be conducted on commercial lines, 


H 
1 c 
b¢ 


en happening in Great 


it is difficult to see how this tendency of combination 
and trustification is to be avoided, and we fear we have 
no ready-at-hand solution to offer. But we confess to 
a feeling of something akin to dismay when we compare 
the ownership of the British Press to-day with that of 
thirty vears ago. The successful and independent news- 
paper proprietor is becoming a rara avis. The costs of 
newspaper production have become so great, and the 
capital outlay involved so considerable, that few private 
owners are in the position to meet the demands made 
upon their purses; for newspaper ownership, except in 
special cases, is not the Eldorado that it is sometimes 
supposed to be. 

The British Press is now largely owned by three 
trusts, and once again we wish to dissociate ourselves 
from any attack upon the directorships of any of these 
combinations. We are dealing with the trustification 
of the Press as a whole, which has been slowly going 
on since the ‘nineties but which has increased so 
alarmingly in the last ten years. No doubt, from the 
standpoint of the public, the multiple newspaper owner, 
like the multiple store, can provide the public with 
good value for its money. There is this difference, 
however. Syndicated views distributed en masse can 
never be quite the same as the honest opinions of the 
working proprietor-cditor or the independent editor, 
who may have certain obsessions but who nevertheless 
has the courage of his convictions and who honestly 


‘hdog for society. Ten columns 


The Simon 


FYXUERE is as yet no reason to abate our hopes that 
| Sir John Simon and his colleagues will do great 
service to the Empire of India. Since we wrote last 
week upon the threatened boycott the most audible 
political leaders have plunged with further recklessness 
into a morass where there is no firm footing from which 
any further advance can be made. Sir John, as we 
recorded, issued a statement of his very liberal proposals 
for joint work and inquiry with Indian representatives. 
Almost simultaneously representatives of the Congress, 
Nationalist and Independent Parties made an announce- 
ment of their refusal to accept the proposals and their 
continued determination to have no dealings with the 
British Parliamentary body. When we deplore the 
apparent recklessness of these men we are aware that 
there may conccivably be a motive behind their action 


secks to act as a watt 


of news and opinion supplied by the independent editor, 
who has not to consider constantly what his absent 
proprietor will think, is worth more to the public than 
double that amount of syndicated news and syndicated 
views. 

In taking a survey of the British Press, the outlook 
is not entirely dark from the standpoint of those who 
believe in independent journalism. In London there 
is the standing example of the Times, and throughout 

at organs like the Manchester 
Guardian, the Scotsman, the Irish Times, and many 


f— 4 , mr" - ai. 
more which we have not the space to mention, which 


the country there are gr 


carry on the best traditions of British journalism. 

In the case of the Times 
the newspaper trusts has been rendered imp 
the public -spirited 
directors. 


its absorption by one of 
ssible by 
ction of Major Astor and his fellow- 
Because of the part they play in influencing 
public opinion, newspapers never should be mere articles 
of barter, to be sold to the highest bidder like so many 
tons of coal or so many acres of land. 

Vleet Strect will watch with interest Lord Rothermere’s 
establishment of the chain of provincial evening journals, 
the launching of which at an early date has been 
announced. We think that Lord Rothermere is probably 
correct when he says that some of the provincial evening 


newspapers are ‘“‘unenterprising and old-fashioned 


compared with some of their morning rivals, and that 


they have suffered in quality as “isolated economic 


units from their lack cf connexion with a powerful Press 


organization.” 

What we deplore in all these changes is the passing 
of the independent editor-proprietor, and we view the 
future of the British Press with some alarm if this 
trustification of independent journals continues. Is 
there any reason, apart from the ownership of the longest 
purse, why this process of amalgamation and absorption 
should not be continued indefinitely ? In a few years’ 
time we might witness the formation of one great news- 
paper trust, owning most of the dailies, evening papers, 
weeklies and periodicals in the country. A_ special 
obligation surely rests on all the remaining independent 
journals to safeguard their independence. As we 
announced when the control of the Spectator was sold 
by the late Mr. St. Loe Strachey to the present chief 
proprictor, we hope to ensure, as the Times has 
done, that the Spectator shall never be sold in 
the open market to the highest bidder, apart 
from other considerations. There is no more solemn 
duty resting on the newspaper owners of Great 
Britain than the safeguarding of the independence of 
the Press. 


Commission 


or inaction which is really the reverse of reckless, namely, 
timidity. It may be that at heart they are dreading 
responsibility in a way that an Englishman who knows 
not India can hardly understand. A true or misguided 
Indian patriot is quite capable of shrinking from the 
responsibility of doing what he has preached as necessary 
for the salvation of his country. He is capable of losing 
his chance of carrying it through because he dreads the 
possibility of his own failure, though he would honestly 
urge others to take the risk. However, that is only 
speculation, and we admit that these leaders increase the 
Commission’s difficulties. Further, we have seen what 
occurred last week in the Legislative Assembly, and it 
cannot have been a promising preparation for any 
consideration of the Commission’s work. The Finance 
Member of Council, for all his patience and great ability, 
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proved by the general success of his tenure of office, 
has failed to carry his proposals for a Central Bank as 
recommended by the Royal Commission on Finance and 
Currency. The root cause of the failure has been native 
Indian opposition to the safeguards against political 
influence in the direction of the Bank and its work in 
matters of credit and currency. The Indian opposition 
to Sir Basil Blackett is not satisfied by the withdrawal 
of the scheme, because its desires are as fully thwarted 
as are his. And on the other side there is temptation 
here to lose patience and to say that if Indian politicians 
cannot see that national finance in such spheres as the 
administration of credit and currency must be kept clear 
of political influences and their inducements to dishonest 
intrigue, then Indians are not fit for any further grants 
of self-government. There is no direct connexion 
between this matter and Sir John Simon’s Commission, 
but men’s minds are full of both at the moment, and the 
one will influence thought upon the other. 

This is all discouraging, but to despair would be ridicu- 
lous when time has had no chance of working, and 
there is encouragement to be found elsewhere. Moslem 
parties will not be merely negative. The Parliamentary 
Party in the Council of State, cautiously rather than 
cordially led by Sir Sankaran Nair (whose name is familiar 
to those who remember Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s action), 
approached Sir John with questions which he had no 
difficulty in answering in a manner which should satisfy 
them. We believe that groups like this are bound to 
show reason and that soon the rival bodies will dread 
a loss of influence; they will fear lest their followers 
should accuse them of handing the cause over to their 
opponents; then there may be a tendency, with 
increasing momentum, to join in the deliberations, 
Sir John and his colleagues must be well aware 
that if they show great patience time is on their 
side. The idea of a scramble to co-operate sounds 
absurd now, but none the less we may see it by next 
October. 

British patience will be tested and can stand the 
ordeal. But supposing it were strained beyond endurance, 


what will sensible Indians look for as an alternative to 
that kind of extension of self-government which has 
been in everybody’s mind since Mr. Edwin Montagu was 
Secretary of State? There are other methods of giving 
to Indians more power in India, and they must be 
considered even if we do not hope to see them in operation. 
In his day Sir Henry Lawrence's opinion carried immense 
weight, and it is known that he would have liked to see 
British authority passing, if it should leave British hands, 
into the hands of the native Princes. We are not now 
in favour of any such change, but we admit candidly 
that our shrinking from them is far more due to the 
disappointment of realizing that our liberal, democratic, 
but Western theories are not to be fitted to millions of 
our fellow-subjects than due to any fecling that the 
mass of Indians would resent it. We cannot wish them 
to be handed over to autocracies, even limited by Resident 
British Advisers. But that it would seem unnatural 
to the majorities or that it is unnatural in the East 
we do not believe. Last week we published a plea 
from a Moslem writer for the creation of a new Moghul 
Empire at Delhi owning allegiance to the King-Emperor. 
His argument that Hindu principalitics had been created 
or revived is not, of course, a sound reason, however 
natural it may be, for setting up self-ruling Moslem States. 
The welfare of the people concerned must be the only 
raison détre for a State, Moslem or Hindu. Another 
letter, whose writer can have had little hope of persuading 
us since he signed it “Cassandra,” came from an 
Englishman who knows India intimately. He urged 
upon us the old theory that a benevolent despotism is 
the ordinary Indian’s ideal of a Government to live under. 
He said truly that a great deal of sham will be quickly 
disposed of by estabiishing more native principalities. 
It would be a terrible set-back to our own ideals, but all 
concerned must realize that we are committed first and 
foremost to put more power into the hands of Indians. 
If we fail through the opposition of the Indian political 
leaders of the moment to impose the kind of changes we 
think best, then we shall have to seek other methods of 
devolving power. 


Mr. Amery’s Tour 


N R. AMERY returned from his Empire Tour on 
Sunday. Since he left England in July last, the 
Secretary of State for the Dominions has travelled 55,000 
miles and visited most of the important centres in South 
Africa, Australia, New Zealand and Canada and, wherever 
he has gone, he has addressed gatherings on Inter- 
Imperial Relations—in all he has made 300 speeches. 
It is with no idea of detracting from the work of 
former Colonial Secretaries when we say that Mr. Amery’s 
tour has opened an entirely new chapter in inter-common- 
wealth relations, and all stay-at-home Britons, irrespective 
of party, should say “ Thank you” to him for the admirable 
work he has done. Mr. Amery’s tour is important, 
not merely because it has enabled a member of the 
Government of the British Isles to establish personal 
contact with the British Governments across the seas, 
but because it has established a precedent which we 
hope will never be forgotten. In an interview in the 
Times Mr. Amery expressed this thought. He said 
“IT do not think any Dominion Secretary in future would 
be really doing the work of his department if he did 
not make the time to visit the different Dominions.” 
Mr. Amery has shown that it is possible for a member 
of the British Cabinet occupying one of the most important 
positions at the disposal of the Crown to find time in 
a busy life to be absent from Great Britain for seven 


months to study conditions in the British Common. 
wealth at first hand. 

The tour of the Secretary of the Dominions does not 
in any sense supersede the Imperial Conferences ; rather 
does it supplement them. Too frequently in the past, 
inter-Imperial visits have been one-sided. Members 
of the Dominion Governments have frequently come 
to London, but the peoples of the Dominions have had 
to rely on passing visitors or on their own returning 
statesmen for up-to-date information about the Old 
Country. Mr. Amery’s tour, following so closely on 
Mr. Baldwin’s visit to Canada last summer, has shown 
that the parish pump era in Downing Street has gone 
for ever. A tour of the Dominions every two or three 
years should be considered part of the recognized routine 
of the Secretary for the Dominions in future, and while 
it may not be practicable to visit all the Dominions in 
one tour as Mr. Amery has done, it should be quite possible 
to visit one or two Dominions each year of office. 

Mr. Amery’s journalistic experience served him in 
good stead and the fact that he was readily accessible 
to the representatives of the Press was one of the causes 
which contributed to the success of the tour. Mr. 
Amery visited South Africa and Canada at an important 
moment in their careers—a few months after the announce- 
ment of the new status of the Dominions at the Imperial 
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Conference. As far as we know, with minor exceptions, 
no serious. criticism was addressed to Mr. Amery from any 
quarter, which says much for the tact that he displayed. 
With increasing facilities for travel, the task of keeping 
public opinion, both in the Dominions and in Great 
Britain, informed as to the common problems of the 
British Commonwealth should be much easier than it 
has been in the past. We are not without hope that 


in future it may be possible to arrange for the Imperial 
Conference to be held in the chief capitals of the Empire 
in turn, but whether this may be found feasible or not, 
sectional conferences will no doubt be held in different 
parts of the Empire. Second only in importance to the 
work of the Imperial Conferences are visits of the British 
statesmen to the Dominions, such as that which Mr. 
Amery has just concluded. 


The Week in Parliament 


FYXMUE debate on the Address has been comprehensive, 
] informative, and tranquil. For the first time in 
this Parliament there seemed to be a genuine desire on 
the part of members on both sides of the House to grapple 
with the major economic problems of the day in a con- 
structive spirit. There was a tendency on the part of 
Unionist members to labour the question of safeguarding, 
and in consequence the Opposition wasted a good deal cf 
time in vain attempts to minimize and disparage the 
undoubted advantages which have accrued from that 
policy. Apart from this topic there was a refreshing 
absence of purely partisan controversy. 

When Members confined themselves to those subjects 
of which they had first-hand knowledge, debate rose to 
a really high level. The speeches, for instanee, of Mr. 
Morgan Jones on local government and poor law adminis- 
tration, of Mr. Skelton on land settlement, of Mr. Dennison 
on the steel industry, of Sir Mervyn Manningham Buller 
on the relationship between employers and employed 
in the boot and shoe industry, of Mr. Hammersley on 
economy, and of Mr. Tom Shaw, when he confined himself 
to that which he knows something of, namely, the textile 
industries, were admirable cxamples cf what speeches 
on the Address should be. Each one of these Members had 
something of special interest to say, and although the 
subjects they dealt with differed widely from one another 
and covered a vast field, every speech was a definite 
contribution to the clucidation of a commen problem. 

Mr. Geoffrey Ellis succeeded in interesting the House 
upon the coal question, no mean feat these days. But 
his arguments against the conception of a European coal 
trust were weak and unconvincing. He must surely 
know that the Silesian coalfield is now to all intents and 
purposes a subsidiary branch of the German industry, 


A Visit to 


N AERDY, or “Little Moscow,” is a_ straggling 
a township of 7,000 inhabitants at the head of one 
fork of the Rhondda Valley. Almost everyone is a 
Communist here, to-day. But it was not always so. 
Seven or eight hundred of the miners of Maerdy went 
to the World War, and there are more than a hundred 
names on its Roll of Honour, preserved in the Working 
Men’s Hall, which is now adorned with large framed 
portraits of Stalin and the Sovjet tsars. 

Maerdy is twenty-one miles from Cardiff, in a bleak 
little ravine, lined with long rows of stone cottages. 
Below them bubbles the Taff River, above them ugly 
coal piles rear their heads into the mist. It is a most 
depressing place. Men have been unemployed here for 
years. Boys are growing up with no idea of living 
except “on the dole,” youths are marrying and begetting 
children who have never done a day’s work in their 
lives, and men in their prime, able to work (some of 
them hungry for it), can find no work to do, and therefore 
spend their time discussing politics and deploring the 
injustice of our social order that will not provide for 





and that the closest co-operation between Germany and 
Poland with regard to the production and marketing of 
coal is not only possible, but already exists. As for 
Russia, she is as yet unable to satisfy her own demands. 
And both the quality of Russian coal, and her methcds 
of producing it, render it extremely unlikely that she will 
be a serious competitor in the world market for many 
years to come. In the meantime there can be no doubt 
that the policy which is being at present pursued by 
sritish coalowners, of securing European markets at any 
price, is having disastrous effects. 

The “stars” were at the top of their form. Mr. 
MacDonald at one moment appeared to be in serious 
danger of developing a sense of humour. However, this 
alarming phase soon passed, and he thumped the box 
and shouted about nationalization with the old fervour. 
The Prime Minister took an hour to say that he was not 
unhopeful, and everyone wished he would take two. 
Mr. Lleoyd George abused Mr. MacDonald, to the great 
delight of the Unionists, for insulting his Report and 
making no suggestions. He himself made two—an 
Keonomie General Staff and the taxation of land values— 
which will hardly abolish unemployment. 

Mr. Churchill, winding up with all his usual skill and 
“ flair,” hinted at rating reform, if he had the money, 
to an interested but somewhat sceptical House. The 
Government emerge from this debate with undamaged 
credit. The real political fight of this Parliament, as I 
have so often pointed out in these columns, is between 
Mr. MacDonald and Mr. George. A week or two ago it 
seemed as if the latter were down and out, except to those 
who, from long experience, knew that that is one of the 
things that can never happen. 

WatTcuMan, 


“Little Moscow” 


them. They were decent men, the miners of Maerdy 
that I spoke with, angry and disheartened no doubt, 
but not yet disillusioned with their leaders. I will 
recount what they told me :— 

“ There are four men and one boy working in the collierv here. 
The rest of us—several thousands—have nothing to do, except 


thirty or forty who can sometimes pick up a job elsewhere. Some 
of us get unemployment relief, some parish relief, some pensions. 
The few who work half-time are rather worse off than those who do 
nothing. The‘ dole’ is eighteen shillings for the man, five shillings 


for wife or mother, and two shillings for each child. Rents are seven 
to twelve shillings a week. A family with three children has 
therefore twenty-nine shillings a week; allowing for rent, there is a 
quid a week left over for food, clothing and all incidentals. 
Do you wonder we are fed up ?”’ 

I did not know what to answer. Quite obviously 
these men were very sick and sorry for themselves, 
sitting there idle in an evil-smelling room under those 
tussian lithographs. But what could one say? I had 
already explained that we probably wouldn’t agree on 
politics and that my desire was to obtain an objective 
view of the situation as it affected their wives and families, 

* Take coal,” the spokesman continued. “A family uses about 
two hundredweight a week. That's the least you can do with in 
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this: weather. It costs one and three a hundredweight: that’s 
half-a-dollar out of the quid. And if they catch us working any 
coal for ourselves in this valley, they fine us or put us in quod— 
the damned Jews ! How would you like to feed a wife and three 
children on seventeen and six a week ? How much do you think is 
left over to buy boots and bedding ? By the time we have got the 
kids their bread and margarine, and some tenpenny bacon perhaps, 
and meat for the Sunday dinner there isn’t much over. Yes, we go to 
the movies. I know your papers say we blow our cash on pleasure. 
Ask the pubs how much we spend! They're all going broke. 
But never mind, one of these days—quicker and more suddenly 
than you think—the mines will be nationalized and the workers 
will own their own means of production. There will be work for 
everybody in the Workers’ Government. Russia and China will 
trade with us.” 

Heaven will come to earth when we begin to do business 
with Russia. My Communist friends are startlingly 
sure of it. I have seen Christ displaced amidst so many 
communities of men, with nothing but cynicism to take 
His place, that it is noteworthy (not surprising) that 
here, in the heart of a religious people, a new saviour 
is being born—Stalin. That is the present twist of 
Second Adventism in Wales. A light comes into their 
eyes when they speak of Russia. To argue against a 
man’s sacred beliefs is foolish. I listened, feeling sad 
and hopeless, for these men represent thousands of their 
fellows. Over a conference table, years ago, the hysteria 
might have been scotched. Now I see little hope 
of a change of heart until the miners have learned their 
economic lesson. 

More they told me here at Maerdy, but it was all about 
the breakdown of the capitalistic system. I wasted 
hours, here and elsewhere, listening to the same old 
story with its two angles of approach: the story of 
human greed and ineptitude. The coal-owners have 
mismanaged their men and material in the past and show 
little signs of doing better now. The men have blundered 
just as badly (the strike of 1915, for instance, determined 
the Admiralty to substitute oil for Welsh coal), and 
are still loyal to leaders who will ruin us all if they 
have their way. There is a bad and bitter spirit through- 
out the industry: it would be wrong to slur the point. 
Yet we need not exaggerate its importance. The Welsh 
miner is no fool. True, he is intensely parochial. His 
valley bounds his horizon. He cannot see beyond 
this strange, smoky world into which he has been born. 
That is the present difficulty, but it cannot last. 
Hundreds of thousands of human beings came here a 
century ago to win coal for our industrial age. Now 
coal is slumping, there is less work. What does it 
matter whose fault it is? 

Twenty thousand men, with their families, will have 
to find employment elsewhere. That is a grave and 
pressing problem. Even more serious is the immediate 
question of providing for the wives and families who are 
in dire distress. Whoever is to blame, they are not. 
Even if they were, would any one outside a lunatic asylum 
suggest that their punishment of semi-starvation fits 
their crime of wanting more of this world’s goods than 
the world can give them? It is such a common crime, 
and such a grim penalty—your wife and children without 
shoes and proper clothes in this weather, and a pound 
a week (if you are lucky) to feed the whole family for 
months, even years on end, 

Immediate relief of distress, then, is of paramount 
importance, with energetic measures for re-education and 
resettlement of a proportion of the workers to follow. 
Tly: latter is, obviously, a matter of great delicacy. 
How to carry it out is a political question I will not now 
discuss. There is too much politics in South Wales. 
If one asks a miner whether his children get jam with 
their tea, one has to listen to the tale of iniquitous child- 
Jabour in 1841 or the truck system in 1860; if one asks 
an owner's agent his idea of relieving the present distress, 
he will begin aboué silk stockings and gramophones, 


continue on the subject of Messrs. Horner and Cook, 
and lead on to foreign tariffs, Admiralty policy, railway 
rates, for as long as one likes to listen. Neither of these 
instances is imaginary. As a result of my inquiries I 
have amassed a pile of statistics, but only a few simple 
ideas. 

It is very hard to imagine or describe how the un- 
employed pass their day. The women, of course, are 
busy—many of them overworked in trying to make two 
ends mect on a quarter of what they used to have, and 
a large and growing family. The men go out to work 
outcrops, they mend the house, they nurse the baby, 
or they stand silently in the streets. The emptiness, 
the utter inanition of life in these bleak valleys is such 
that it is difficult to conceive why anyone stays. Yet 
where could they go? They know so little of the world. 

They are a clean and self-respecting people, compared 
to many I have known, and live in good houses of brick 
or stone with good curtains (not often of the dingy lace of 
London, but neat whole colours—cream, primrose, green), 
white doorsteps, polished windows. The cupboards are 
bare. Although they do not beg, most of them, some wives 
write to friends whom they know to be distributing 
relief. Here are some typical letters, all dated January 
of this year :— 

“T hearing that you helping large family that in great need and 
I thought I would apley. I got a bit family of 10 off us to keep 
that is 8 children me and my husband, and the children in great 
need of boots and clothes. The age of the children is 16, 14, 12, 10, 


8, 3, 2, 1. Rent 14s. Hoping if you can do anything it woukd be very 
kind.” 

More literate but not less pathetic is this letter from a 
woman whose husband has been too long out of work 
to receive now unemployment relief. The “dole” 
to which she refers is from the parish :— 

** Having my husband idle the last three years from the Cambrian 
Collieries, I have only the dole to depend on, which last week 
amounted to twelve shillings and sixpence to maintain my husband 
and myself and one child, and am also expecting to become a mother 
shortly. I shall esteem it a great favour if you will assist me in this 
time of need.” 

Again :— 

“ T am writing to you on behalf of the expectant mothers of this 
district. Have you some baby clothes you could send us? The 
nurse took her underskirt off last week to wrap round a baby, as 
there wasn’t a rag to put on the child when it was born.” 


Seventy-five per cent. of the applications are from 
ex-Service men who fought for their country. One 
of these, whom I saw, was found recently practically 
naked in his house. He and his wife and four children 
were entirely destitute, he had no clothes and was there- 
fore ashamed to come out. Now this particular man is 
well cared for, acting as the unpaid but untiring secretary 
of a noble woman, whose life has been passed among 
the people of the Rhondda. Untold good she has done 
and will yet do if the means are given her. 

Anyone with two eyes can see that the women of the 
Rhondda look drawn and harassed, and that their 
children have insuflicient clothes and that their boots 
leak. Yet I would not say there was actual hunger. 
Hardship, yes, especially amongst many who are too 
proud to tell of their misery, but the children seem to 
thrive on their scanty diet and romp about those forlorn 
streets with a zest that the overfed and overtended 
infants of Kensington Gardens do not know. My 
impression is confirmed by many experienced people 
whom I questioned ; but I believe the Medical Officer of 
Health has reported that some thousands of children 
are suffering from malnutrition. Whether starving or 
not, the children in South Wales badly need our help. 

The instances I have quoted, the distress I have 
myself seen, is such that I do not wonder at the state of 
mind of the miners. Never were a people more in need 
of help, physical, moral, spiritual, F, Yeats-Browy, 
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Pigeon Shooting at its Worst 


[During his recent stay on the Riviera Sir William Beach Thomas 
visited Monte Carlo at our request. The pigeon-shooting as carried 
on there is a disgrace and we are sure most Englishmen detest it. 
Some years ago the T'imes aroused public opinion on the subject, 
and it was hoped that the authorities would abolish it. If English- 
speaking visitors to Monte Carlo would sign a pledge not to go there 
again as long as the practice continues we think it would bring the 
management to its senses. We should like to hear what our 
readers think.—Ep. Syectator.] 

MONG all the many lovely places that I have seen 
4% in this very lovely world, there is only one that 
I would shrink from revisiting. That place is Monte 
Carlo; and, more than this, I must believe that the 
majority of visitors, unless they are either engrooved 
gamblers or born insensates, will feel as I do. At least 
in one particular they will have evil memories of the place. 

Many protests have been raised against the pigeon 
shooting, which is in the forefront of the scene; but 
none of them had so much as suggested to my imagination 
the blatancy of the offence. The nature of the spectacle, 
as forced on the attention of every man, woman, and 
child within the precincts, cannot, so far as I know, 
be paralleled from clsewhere; and most visitors hate 
it, not chiefly as humanitarians in general or as opponents 
of trap-shooting in particular, but because it outrages 
By careful 
organization of its worse crudities the pigeon shooting 
has been debased to a It destroys 
the proper delight of sun and air, of sea and mountain. 


the common decencies of civilized _ life. 
‘sin in the soul.” 


I will explain, with avoidance of any details set down 
in malice,” how such a thing comes about. At this 
point on the coast the splendid hills come down almost 
into the Mediterranean. 
town came into existence at all. 
made of one small plateau some one hundred feet above 
sea level; and into this all that we think of as Monte 
into this the streets decant the 


“ 


You wonder how such a famous 
Ingenious use was 


Carlo is concentrated 
whole population of the houses and great hotels that 
cling to the southern slopes. The population cannot 
very well help flowing down and circulating round the 
terraces in front of the Casino. When they are there, 
they can as little help looking down on to a certain 
green and level semi-circle, set at the very centre, but 
at a lower level. This lawn, this tapis vert, does in fact 
draw all eyes. Over and above its position it has the 
attraction of queerness. Into the midst of it run five 
yellow paths, with a cubie box at the end of cach; but 
the nearer end is quite hidden from view by the balustrades 
and contour of the hill. 
with a low wire fence ; and below and beyond stretches 
the blue Mediterranean. This lawn, let me repeat, is 
the core and centre of Monte Carlo, as is no other spot 
of any other town. 
eyes, however reluctant. The structure and architecture 
and design of the place compel your attention. If you 
were a visitor to some unknown part of the world, you 
would say: ‘* Here is the Altar. Here is the celebration 
of the country’s Eucharist.” You would inquire: 
“What is the rite? and, in honour of what God?” 
You would not be long in finding out. 


The outer edge is encircled 


It is the cynosure of neighbouring 


All the morning, 
all the afternoon at intervals of a minute or two, the 
sides of one of the five boxes fall, collapse, and disclose 
a tailless pigeon, which occasionally walks cut, but as 
a rule flies a yard or two before an unseen figure at the 
blind end of the path fires. The single, or generally 
double, report is heard everywhere. You cannot escape 
the noise, even if you manage to escape the sight. At a 
comparatively remote spot I met an old acquaintance, 
a hard-bitten man of the world, who had played many 
parts in the United States, to which he was native, and 
in Britain. He gave a little start at every report. 


“Why cannot they stop it? Why cannot they stop 
it?” he said; and our talk of old times was so inter- 
rupted again and again. Why indeed? But the nois2 
is not the worst. Everyone, man, woman, and child, 
watches the birds. Some fall dead on that one fresh 
green space. Some struggle to the wire. Some fall 
into the sea or on to the rocks. Some circle inland 
and fall, perhaps on the terrace among the fine ladies, 
perhaps in the streets or on the hills. Some escape, 
and if they fly overhead, the queer silhouette of the 
tailless bird attracts your wonder. On the rocks below, 
boys of various types gather and scramble headlong 
after any fallen birds. Where I went down to the sea 
I found a cascade of pigeon feathers, probably the result 
of a scuffle ; and lighter feathers eddied round perpetually 
in the new arches of the newly tunnelled roadway. A 
little Monacan boy, speaking his quaint dialect, com- 
plained that he had only got three wounded birds that 
morning. 

I should like once more to make it quite clear and 
distinct that, here and now, I am not making any protest 
whatever against pigeon shooting as such. Others 
may do that, if they will. Supposing a small clique 
of persons desire to shoot pigeons from traps in some 
private place, they have a right to the occupation under 
the law, and perhaps, at the present pitch of civilization, 
under the permission of public opinion. At any rate 
the practice of shooting birds out of traps is not the 
target of this article. What filled me with almost 
physical disgust was the purposeful concentration of 
the minds and senses of visitors and natives on an 
artificial, unlovely, and cruel form of sport. Everyone 
who has ever been to Monte Carlo has heard the damnably 
iterated reports, has seen the birds tumble and watched 
the hurried chassé of the boys to and fro, up and down 
those paths to the boxes, which they rearrange before 
running after and grabbing at the fallen birds. Every 
single person with whom I spoke hated the sound and 
sight gratuitously inflicted on them. Personally, I 
shall never go back to Monte Carlo, if I can help 
it, while the tir aux pigeons prevails, and feel con- 
vineed that every moderately sensitive person will come 
away with a like repulsion. 

It is amazing that a spectacle which repels at least 
ninety per cent. of the visitors should be continued 
and be so brazenly brandished in front of the people. 
It is the rich man’s sport, and presumably lucrative, 
Someone or other prefers to 

Take the cash and let the credit go; 
Nor heed the rumble of a distant gun. 
Just beyond the place of sacrifice is the popular children’s 
playground ; and all the while they play their delicate 
senses are being accustomed to artificial cruelty. Just 
below the playground you may see the pigeons, 
who are caged in hundreds, clinging to the wire 
front of their prison. Personally I would as soon 
revive again the most loathly scene in my memory, 
the slaughtcr-houses in Chicago, as the pigeon shoot- 
ing in Monte Carlo. The first is in decent obscurity, 
and a thing necessitated by present habits, is done 
scientifically in a place where no one but the workers 
necd go unless he wishes. This pigeon shooting is 
blazoned in front of the public, as if the essential object 
of Monte Carlo’s foundation were to exhibit the so-called 
sport. It is so blazoned in a place where fantastic 
care is taken to keep from the eyes of visitors anything 
that may hurt their so delicate feelings. Funeral objects 
may not be exhibited, nor the tale of certain sorts of 
death published at all. And yet a noisy and vulgar 
bout of killing is practised in the open, in the most 
public spot procurable, all day and every day, with 
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the suggestion that the public like it, that “ people will 
have it so.” They do not like it. The sport is practised 
because a small clique of richer persons enjoy this trick- 
shooting at plucked birds, and therefore make it a source 
of wealth to the Principality of Monaco. 


It is a duty to our common humanity to work for 
its abolition. W. Beacu THomas. 


George Meredith 


QO* Modern Love, when it was published in 1862, 

the Spectator wrote: “ The effect of the book on 
us is that of clever, meretricious, turbid pictures, by a 
man of some vigour, jaunty manners, quick observation, 
and some pictorial skill, who likes writing about naked 
human passions, but does not bring either original 
imaginative power or true sentiment to the task. Mr. 
Meredith writes with occasional vigour, but without 
any vestige of original thought or purpose. . . . The 
jocularities are intolerably feeble and vulgar. Mr. 
George Meredith is a clever man without literary genius, 
taste, or judgment.” 


Half a century later, and we read in the Spectator of May 
22nd, 1909: ‘“* When he died he was probably the 
greatest writer of fiction in the world. It is certain that 
his must rank among the greatest names in nineteenth- 
century literature, and as a creator of men and women, a 
spectator of life with a Shakespearian insight and 
catholicity, he has had few equals since Scott. ... 
We can only say of him, as Dryden said of Chaucer, 
‘Here is God’s plenty.’” So the wheel revolves. 


Now the wheel has completed the full circle and this 
week’s centenary reveals a fallen idol. Since iconoclasm 
must justify itself we have celebrated it by an exposure 
of Meredith’s failings, as poet, philosopher, and novelist. 
It has not been a difficult task, for these are glaring. 
Nor has it been altogether a gencrous transaction ; 
we have been at greater pains to support our own 
judgment, by dwelling on his faults, than to assess his 
real worth. And it is not without an attendant clement 
of risk, since we can never be certain that the wheel of 
his fame has come finally to rest. From every point of 
view, therefore, and before the occasion is lost for ever, 
it may be well to consider, not his shortcomings, which 
are obvious to the least critical, but his undoubted 
and outstanding excellence. 


One of the barriers which stands in the way of our 
full acceptance of Meredith is the confusion, in his work, 
of his various functions. In his novels he is philosopher 
and poet. We complain that he preaches, or that he 
rants. A poet, he is still something of a novelist. 
Modern Love, we admit, has many fine lines, but it is 
too personal, too relative in its outlook; something is 
lacking, here, of the pure idealism of the poet. It is 
true that Meredith’s genius was too exuberant for its 
medium, and so far, certainly, he fails as an artist. It 
is true that his moralizing is the more tedious since 
the windmills that he tilts at have long ago been rased 
to the ground. He is frequently artificial, and his 
technique is clumsy and tends to melodrama. But 
these are faults in the setting: they are not flaws in 
the jewel. And if we persist in confounding the 
accidental with the essential we shall be the poorer. 
We shall lose pages of the most amazing beauty and 
tenderness and wit; we shall lose excitement the most 
intense, and flashes of psychological perception almost 
godlike in their insight. 

The most famous passage that Meredith ever wrote 


is probably the nineteenth chapter of Richard Feveyl, 
but it will bear quoting again :— 

“Away with Systems! Away with a corrupt world! Let ys 
breathe the air of the Enchanted Island. 

“Golden lie the meadows ; golden run the streams; red old is 
on the pine stems. The sun is coming down to earth, and walks 
the fields and the waters. 

“The sun is coming down to earth and the fields and the waters 
shout to him golden shouts. He comes, and his heralds run before 
him, and touch the leaves of planes and oaks and beeches 
lucid green.’ 


This is not only, of its kind, the finest possible writing; 
it is the complete revelation of a state of mind. It 
is more than a description of first love. It is first love 
itself. And at the end of the chapter, when the shepherd 
boy has squinted complacently down his pipe and gone 
home, one can only say, “ Yes, that’s how it was. But 
how in the world did he know ?” And continually, with 
Meredith, one must lay down the book for reflection, 
and to wonder “ How in the world did he know that ?” 
There is no novelist, at least in English literature, with 
Meredith’s understanding of a psychological situation, 

His choice of a situation is limited, no doubt, and 
his perception is most acute when his eye is turned 
on the relationships of men with women. If ever writer 
was sex-ridden, it was Meredith. But there is a profound 
distinction between his outlook and that, for instance, 
of Mr. James Joyce. To Mr. Joyce, sex appears as an 
intriguing problem, not devoid of irony as to the part it 
takes in human affairs. To Meredith it is a constructive 
principle which harmonizes life with the Earth from 
which it comes and to which it must return. Meredith is a 
natural philosopher, but he makes no antithesis between 
Nature and Progress: Nature is not simply the primitive 
and simple as distinct from the finished and complex. 
The relationship between men and women is fundamental, 
but to be fully natural it must be fully complicated, 
although not artificial: otherwise we are as the beasts, 
and not human beings developed to the full extent of 
our capacity. Meredith’s view of Nature, like Aristotle's, 
is teleological. Nature is the end, not the Origin 
Hence, Meredith’s heroines (always more admirable 
than his heroes) are extremely civilized, and they are 
civilized almost beyond reality because they are civilized 
to the limit of their potentiality, because, in short, they 
are completely natural. 

It is commonly said that Meredith’s outlook is old- 
fashioned, but that is a criticism which can be applicd 
justly to his technique alone; it will not cover his 
thought. His thought is at once sophisticated and 
profound. It is allusive and epigrammatic in expression. 
And sometimes it illumines not only those aspects of 
life which are universal but even those which, one 
would suppose, are peculiar to our own generation. 
Here is a comment on a memoir-writing general : 


“She chafed at the possible printing and publishing of them. 
That would be equivalent to an exhibition of him clean-stripped for 
a@ run across London—brilliant in himself, spotty in the offence.” 


In a sentence he has said everything that can be said 
of the writer of memoirs. And this, in Meredith, is not 
unique. There is scarcely a page which does not afford 
a treatise compressed into a phrase. 

But no one reads Meredith to-day. Perhaps his 
demands are excessive. Perhaps it is generally assumed 
that to admire Mrs. Virginia Woolf or Mr. E. M. Forster 
must necessarily preclude any appreciation of Meredith 
as though it were in some way impossible to like 
at the same time two differing schools of architecture ! 
Mr. Lytton Strachey has recently written of the preference 
of the present age “for what is swift, what is well 
arranged, and what is not too good.” And here, it may 
be, is the true explanation of Meredith’s decline. For 
Meredith is not swift; he is not well arranged; and 
he is extremely good. R. K. Law. 
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A Kitten’s Day 


FYVHE kitten came to town in a motor. 
| himself in a high Georgian house in a 
Like Nelson, he had never met fear, so he felt 
only some surprise. Perhaps he missed his suburban 
home. Perhaps he missed his mother. Again, perhaps 
she missed him—or did she only feel peace, now that one 
more kitten had vanished ? 

It is a day full of importance to a kitten, the day that 
he enters his life's home. He was on approbation, but 
he did not know it. He was smooth and small and black, 
with an impertinent white nose and white gloves and 
boots. His white whiskers bristled and his round cyes 
expressed interest, surprise, and perfect self-confidence. 
He sat down to his saucer of milk in a neat and competent 
style, purring loudly. He registered the fact that milk 
occurred under the kitchen table. Someone took him 
to the small town garden. He sat on a stone, looking at 
the smoky walls. He mapped it out—the thorn tree 
where he would climb, the wall that would one day know 
his roving feet. A seagull flew over his head. He 
blinked at it, fascinated by the far-away wings, the 
high freedom of this unknown bird. Then, with ears 
laid back, he rushed at the tree and climbed up it. He 
was a little surprised at his own skill. A robin mocked 
him from a twig. At once the kitten became a panther, 
a sinuous creature thirsting for blood. His jaws 
chattered, his tail lashed. But the robin chuckled at 
him, flirting a careless tail. 

The kitten fled along the paved path, his tail stiff as 
a standard. He entered the house and began to rove 
about. He wanted to look through the front door, 
the more so because many hands and feet prevented him. 

Once or twice he slipped through his guards and peeped 
into that queer world of town. He saw large dogs running 
on the pavements. He saw pigeons feeding and he 
watched an old tabby Tom slink over the road into that 
club of all tom-cats—the garden of the Square. Then 
the door was shut in the kitten’s face. 


He found 


town 


square. 


He rushed up the long staircase. He had never known 
so many steps—fifty-cight of them. He followed a pair 
of shoes and a voice that spoke to him in a way that he 
knew was friendly. As he came downstairs he invented 
for himself, or thought he did, the timeless game of 
Peep Bo. He thrust his head between the balusters and 
patted at the head beneath him, the head that belonged 
to the friendly voice. This evoked response and he 
became so excited that his eyes blazed and he spat as 
even human children will in a mimic battle. 

Left to himself for a time, he explored the kitchen, 
but there the warm hearth was invaded by feet that 
threatened his sleep. He ran upstairs to an untidy 
room where large chairs offered cover and the hearthrug 
was peaceful. He abandoned himself to sleep, his hind 
paws to his nose. Now and then his little form threw 
itself into some new attitude, exquisitely graceful and 
humorous. Sometimes he was on his back, curved round 
a footstool, a sinister half-smile on his widened mouth 
and in his half-open eyes. 

With nightfall his spirits rose. He felt fierce, fey, 
possessed of wild, jungle instincts. He fancied himself 
a bold robber kitten and found a den under the largest 
easy-chair. From the shadow he dashed fiercely at any 
hands and feet he saw in the light of fire and reading- 
lamp. He bit and scratched in a sort of frenzy, imagining 
himself a beast of prey, then darted back to his lair. 

Sometimes, in full and _ frenzied onrush, the 
inconsequence of cathood spoiled a dramatic moment 


and he would sit down to lick a hind leg, mindful of a 
hint from his well-nigh forgotten mother. He became 
conscious of laws, strange laws that fought against 
nature. He was thrust into outer cold and darkness 
and meowed wistfully at a closed door. 

Then at last he was in bed, rolled up in a haybox in 
the kitchen. His first day was over. W. M. Lerts. 


In the Roaring Forties 


[This is another story from our recent competition. The writer 
informs us that the incident described actually occurred.—Eb, 
Spectator. | 

T was in the Jubilee year of Queen Victoria’s reign, 

and the barque ‘ Carlisle ’ was engaged in making her 
quickest passage between Gravesend and Port Phillip 
Heads. She was not a record breaker, but could run 
safely before the steepest seas and the strongest gale 
when other vessels lay hove to. 

There were five of us who shared a cabin on the port 
side of the poop; three of the starboard watch, John 
Bell, the “ young un,” and myself; and, in the other 
watch, Earlham and McKay. McKay was the senior 
apprentice, a real son of the sea. His father and grand- 
father had been pilots in a famous northern port, and 
boats, and oars, and sails had been his playthings almost 
from toddling childhood. 

For hours the barque had rolled lazily with slatting 
sails under the tropical sun, but now a breeze had come, 
at first in fitful gusts, then more steadily and with 
increasing strength, till it became evident sail must be 
reduced, 

* McKay, away aloft with ye, and get in the fore 
royal,” called the mate. 

The yard was lowered and squared, and the sail clewed 
up to the bunt, for this was before the days of yard-arm 
McKay worked his way out along the weather 

Just then 
a puff of wind bailooned it out and swung it into his 
face, throwing him off his balance. Momentarily blinded, 
he failed in his hold, and fell backward. ‘The other sails 
were braced up sharp on the port tack, and, as he fell, the 
leather sheath of the knife he wore at his belt passed 
outside the topgallant brace, while his body passed 
The momentary check was sufficient. Swing- 


clewing. 


foot-rope, and leaned over to giasp the sail. 


inside it. 
ing wildly, he seized the brace, steadied himself, worked 
his way along it hand over hand to the yard-arm, inward 
to the mast, and then, to the astonishment of the still 
horrified crew, he went quietly up again to carry on with 
his job. Yet, after all, that was what one might have 
expected of McKay. 
* * * * 

About a month later we were running down the 
easting in latitude 40 deg. 8. A fierce gale had raged 
since dawn. The great forty-foot rollers, five to the 
mile, came up astern, passed along filling the ship’s 
waist from rail to rail, and then raced away ahead of us 
as if in mockery of our thirteen knots. The air was full 
of a driving salt mist, and nothing but white foam was 
visible as far as the eve could pierce the curtain of flying 
Great gouts of spume were torn from the crests 
The ship 


Ropes 


spray. 
of the waves, and hurled at sails and rigging. 
quivered as she fled before the fury of the storm. 
tense as piano wires gave out a steady bcoming drone, 
and the lighter gear aloft kept up a continuous scream as 
if a thousand witches were seated astride the spars. 
Good old Joe was at the wheel and this was a guarantee 
of steady steering, but anxious eyes watched the sails 
and hoped they would stand the strain. We were under 
foresail and lower topsails, one staysail, and the storm 
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spanker. The watch on deck, clad in oilskins, stood 
together under the forecastle deck, awaiting orders, and 
sniffing the savoury smells which came from the galley 
at the fore end of their deckhouse, just abaft the foremast, 

In the late afternoon it appeared as if the fury of the 
wind was lessening. The unbroken white foam now 
showed patches of light marbled-green, streaked with 
lines of hissing bubbles. Later, the order came to set 
the fore upper topsail. From the height of the yard 
one could see over the layer of salt mist, and there, five 
or six miles away, almost directly ahead, appeared the 
masts of a full-rigged ship going in the same direction as 
ours. As the wind still fell, more sails were set, and the 
stranger proved to be a fast vessel, for, before dusk, 
she had rapidly increased her distance from us. 

We had the first watch below that night. Some two 
hours after turning in, I awoke suddenly from deep sleep 
at the sharp sound of a shout and running footsteps on 
the deck above. I heard the voice of the mate call out : 

“ Forrard there, the look-out.” 

“ Aye, aye, sir,” came the faint reply. 

“ McKay, you get forrard, and count the watches, and 
mind yerself as ye go.” 

As no call came to the watch below, I was soon fast 
asleep again, ignorant of what had occurred. 

Just before midnight McKay came to rouse us for 
our four-hour spell on deck. Having called us, he sat 
down heavily on one of the seachests. For a time he 
stared fixedly before him, with set lips, fighting with 
heavy indrawn breath to keep control of tears. 

“ What’s the matter, McKay ? ” 

“ Hell,” he said. 

It was not till next day we heard from others of the 
incident which had so upset him. Before ten that night 
full moon had risen behind the clouds, and these had 
thinned to ragged wisps, flying fast across its face. 
Strange lights and shadows chased each other, brightest 
silver and inkiest black riding the wavelets which coursed 
over the slopes of the great rolling seas, making it easy 
to imagine one saw all sorts of things out there. 

The mate and the apprentice steadily tramped to and 
fro on opposite sides of the poop deck, McKay alert for 
orders, awaiting the time to strike four-bells, and watching 
the lights and shadows on the sea. Suddenly he saw—— 

“What was that?” he cried. No answer. Again 
he saw it. With a shout of “‘ Man overboard ” he rushed 
to the quarter rail. Drawing his sheath-knife he slashed 
free a lifebelt and flung it out into the darkness astern. 

Inquiry showed that no one was missing from our 
vessel, and the mate had done his best to assure McKay 
that he had been the victim of an optical illusion. In 
any case, even if he had seen what he believed, there 
was no possibility of lowering a boat, or bringing the 
ship round in such a sea, without endangering the lives of 
all on board. 

But McKay of the iron nerve refused to be comforted, 
and it was days before he could be got to say a word 
about what he had seen. 

“ He was in yellow oilskins.” 

“ How far was he?” 

“Only about the beam of the ship away, and he 
lifted a hand for help—‘I tell ye I heard him shout 
as he went astern.” 

“What did he say?” 

“Oh, God!” 


* = * * 


Two months later we were moored in mid-stream in 
the Hunter River, just above Newcastle, New South 
Wales. Our vessel had been a month in Melbourne 
discharging general cargo, and had come round from 


there in ballast; and she now awaited her turn to take 
in a cargo of coal for Valparaiso. Four other vessels 
had come round with us, bound on the same errand, and 
we had all engaged in a friendly race. The port con- 
tained a large number of sailing ships, from New Zealand 
as well as from Australian ports, and among them were 
some of the famous clippers of that period. The appren- 
tices of the various vessels used to meet in the cating 
houses ashore, where “ sixpenny ” meals of wonderful 
value were to be obtained ; and were especially welcome 
after months of ship’s fare. McKay had found a friend 
on one of the visiting vessels, and there came an evening 
when he and his friend went one way, and the rest of us, 
as luck would have it, went another. This evening we 
fell in with some fellows we had not met before. They 
belonged to a well-known clipper, a green beauty which I 
had last seen in the London Docks just before we had 
sailed. She had come out to Sydney to discharge ; was 
said to be very fast, and driven hard by the “ old man ” ; 
but she was very wet, and had lost a man on the way out. 

John Bell and I looked at each other : 

“When did you lose the man?” 

“ About three weeks before we got in ; we were running 
down the easting, and he was washed overboard from 
the look-out on the forecastle head.” 

We accompanied them on board their ship; saw the 
second mate ; told him our story ; the ship’s log showed 
the date and hour tallied; all fitted in; the man was 
in yellow oilskins, tied at the waist and ankles and wrists, 
and so might be able to keep afloat for an hour or more. 
A lifebelt had been thrown to him, and there was con- 
troversy afterwards as to whether that was kind or 
otherwise. 

As we were going back to our ship, the “ young un’ 
said : 

*“* Just think of his coming up on top of a wave, and 
seeing the lights of our ship coming straight for . . .” 

“Shut up, or I'll break yer neck ; and look ye 
here, don’t you go and tell McKay.” 

Francis H. ALEXANDER. 


? 





Gramophone Notes 


UNDER the direction of Rupert D’Oyly Carte The Gondoliers 
has been re-recorded by “ His Master’s Voice.” There are 
twelve 12-inch records, and the set, with album, can be 
bought for £3 11s. 6d. Doubtless, there are many people 
who will want to compare this production with the former 
set in every detail. They will be especially attentive to 
Henry Lytton, in case he shows any small sign of being not 
quite so good as he used to be. Others there are who will 
buy the new set because they missed the first, or because the 
first is already worn out. I shall not enter into any Gilbert 
and Sullivan hypercriticism, but merely remark that this 
recording has all the advantage of recent improvements, and 
that there are many delightful moments during the per- 
formance, notably Winifred Lawson’s singing of ‘** Kind sir, 
you cannot have the heart,” Lytton’s ‘“In enterprise of 
martial kind,” and Sheffield’s ** There lived a king.” 

Holst’s “ Psalm 148” has been recorded for this company 
by the Philharmonic Choir. This is an unequal achievement. 
On the whole the women’s voices are heard to better advantage 
than the men’s. Balfour Gardiner’s ** Evening Hymn,” on 
the other side, would have been notable but for the atrocious 
tone of the accompanying organ. If there are any good 
diapasons on that instrument, they were ruled out for this 
occasion. 

Another revised recording is that of Chaliapine’s “* Farewell 
of Boris ” and * Death of Boris.”” Not only is this an improve- 
ment because of the up-to-date process, but also because of 
the more intelligent production of the scenes. The result, 
especially in the “* Death of Boris,” is much more vivid and 
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moving, even if we must reluctantly admit that already 
Chaliapine’s voice is recording the passage of years. 

Two good orchestral records from ‘* Columbia” are 
Schubert’s Rosamunde Overture (Harty and the Hallé 
Orchestra) and the Overture to Rossini’s Barber of Seville 
(Perey Pitt and the B.B.C. Symphony Orchestra). Both are 
spirited, well-groomed performances. I have lately encoun- 
tered but few English vocal records in which the singer makes 
himself ** perfectly plain.’ One of the few is that of Rex 
Palmer singing Vaughan Williams’s ‘ Roadside Fire” 
(Columbia). The enunciation here is admirable. 

The ‘‘ Brunswick ” list of dance records is never without 
interest. One of the best of their latest records is a pianoforte 
solo by Fred Elizalde called ‘* Marvellous.” It will be 
interesting to follow [lizalde’s career at the Savoy, where he 
and “his music”? have just been appointed. Those who are 
graduating in the Yale Blues will find comfort in the tune 
called * Alligator Walk” (Brunswick 3,589). 

Basit Maine. 


Correspondence 


A LETTER FROM SIAM. 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 

Sir,—The recent entry of a white elephant into Bangkok was 
of more than ceremonial interest, for it gave a unique glimpse 
into the ancient and picturesque life of Siam. In the past, the 
Siamese and their neighbours the Burmese and the Cam- 
bodians venerated white animals, believing, according to the 
Buddhist doctrine of transmigration, that these were inhabited 
by the souls of superior beings. The idea arose that a white 
elephant, the greatest of them all, sheltered the soul of a 
Buddha ; and consequently white elephants were held in the 
highest reverence, and kings were eager to possess them as 
most desirable omens of prosperity. Elaborate Brahmanic 
and Buddhist ceremonials were devised to celebrate their 
capture and entry into the capital, and on occasion they were 
the cause of fierce war. 

Burma and Cambodia are now no longer independent and 
Siam remains the last stronghold of the cult. The last white 
elephant before this one was found eleven years ago in the 
reign of King Vajiravudh and brought to Bangkok very 
quietly. But the present ruler, King Prajadipok, decreed that 
the new elephant, which was born in captivity about a year 
ago on a teak estate of the Borneo Company, should be 
received with the ancient ceremonial. And it was obvious 
from the enormous crowds that watched the processions that 
the populace still considers a white elephant to be a very 
happy omen for the prosperity of the country. 

In the past Siam relied entirely on waterways for communi- 
cation, and when a white elephant was captured a path was 
cut for it through the forest to the nearest point of the River 
Menam, the great artery of Siam, and it was floated down to 
Ayut‘ia, the ancient capital, or to Bangkok, the modern 
capital, on a decorated raft. But as the present elephant was 
born near Chiengmai, in the far north, to float him down 
would have been tedious and difficult. So he came, in very 
modern style, by railway. The occasion of his departure was 
a great one in Chiengmai, and coincided with the birthday 
celebrations of the King and with the old Brahmin ceremony 
of lot kratong, in which at full moon and flood water little 
lighted boats are floated off to appease the river spirits. The 
baby, who as yet is under five feet high, left Chiengmai on 
November 9th, with his mother, in a specially built compart- 
ment, complete with electric fans and shower bath. After 
various stops at towns on the way, he arrived in Bangkok on 
November 15th, and was received at the royal station by the 
King. 

Of course, a white elephant is not actually white, and the 
correct translation of the Siamese is * albino elephant: the 
best specimens known have been a pink-grey colour. The 
present one is copper-coloured, and it is predicted that he will 
become lighter as he grows up. Ilis mother is an ordinary 
grey elephant who has passed most of her life hauling teak logs. 
Ife passed under an archway decorated with branches of trees 
called the “* good-bye to the forest,” and took his place in a 
procession in which he was preceded by three tusker white 


elephants and native bands in traditional costumes. The pro- 
cession passed to the Dusit Palace of the King, where the white 
elephant and his mother were received in a richly decorated 
pavilion which is to be his future home. Here, in the presence 
of the King and Queen, Brahmin priests chanted a long 
incantation extolling his grace and beauty 

Part of the palace grounds was thrown open to the general 
public, where performances of Siamese plays, dancing, and 
shadow plays were given, now rarely seen since the cinema 
invaded Siam. When darkness fell, the King, sitting alone 
upon a dais, watched an old lantern dance of Annamite-Chinese 
origin. There were a hundred or more men dancers, each 
holding lotus-shaped lamps, who swayed and gyrated and 
formed patterns of light to the quick chromatic music of a 
native orchestra. Near them two huge and brightly lit 
serpents, supported on poles by other dancers, writhed and 
circled pursuing elusive balls of light. The combined effect 
was one of extraordinary charm. 

The next day, at twenty-six minutes and twenty-four 
seconds past nine in the morning, an auspicious time calculated 
by the Court Astrologer, the King anointed the baby with lustra] 
waters to a triumphant discord of reed pipes, conch shells, 
and drums, and then conferred on him his formal title—P’ra 
Sawate Kojadej Dilok (Most Magnificent White Lord), by 
giving him sugar-cane to eat on which this name was inscribed. 

After the King and Queen took their seats in a high pavilion 
surrounded by officials in uniform brilliant with orders and 
decorations, and watched the march-past of an historic pro- 
cession of a kind not seen for many years, in which the Siamese 
genius for pageantry found full expression. The King, the 
Queen, the Queen Mothers of the two previous reigns, and 
the Royal Princesses all took part, each section of the pageant 
being headed by a girl carrying a harb, the double basket 
slung on a shoulder pole and containing gifts for the priests in 
honour of the elephant. The twenty-two Queens and Prin- 
cesses each had a troupe of twenty-six girls dressed as Indians, 
Malays, Chinese, Persians, as flowers and peacocks, as soldiers 
and courtiers, and most lavishly and magnificently equipped. 
The general effect was a thing to remain long in the memory, 
a moving stream of colour in the bright sunshine passing 
between green trees and white pavilions. 

When evening came the Brahmin priests once more chanted 
their lullaby to the elephant, and then the baby was left, 
after he had distributed gifts to the priests through an inter- 
mediary, to contemplate the years ahead.—I am, Sir, &c., 


Yocr Stam CorrespONDENT. 


A Lrrerary Lerrer rrom Paris. 

[To the Editor of the Srpucraror.,)} 
Sir,—There isa certain current of French literature the strength 
of which is perhaps insufficiently appreciated by the casual 
reader of French novels. It is the literature which may be 
said to spring from the soil of France as apart from that which 
isbornofthetown. It deals with the earth, with the elemental 
things of Nature and the reactions of men and women thereto. 
It is not exactly a joyful literature, having a measure of 
kinship with that strain of English thought and feeling repre- 
sented by the writing of Thomas Hardy ; but it isan important 
literature in that without knowledge of it we shall remain 
unaware of the deeper elements of French national life and 
character. 

Two striking books of this class have just been published. 
One is Les Hommes de la Route, by André Chamson, which 
gained a high place in the recent competition for the Prix 
Goncourt. The other is Grand-Louis l' Innocent, by Marie le 
Franc, awarded the first place in the Prix Femina, 1927. 

Of the two books Les Hommes de la Route is the more 
typical of its class. Into this slight volume of but 250 pages 
is packed the life-history of a labourer and his wife from their 
marriage to the time when they ceased from toil. There is no 
plot. We simply follow the lives of these people as they lived 
then, from day to day. The man, young and strong, is 
employed in a gang building a new mountain road, linking the 
town in the valley with the high-perched village. It is a great 
struggle with rock and precipice. The road is the symbol of 
their lives. The man exults in his work, but hankers for land. 
The woman's one thought every day of her life is economic 
security. “If you were ill to-merroy ?” she says to the 
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man. And for that dreaded eventuality she pinches and saves, 
until one evening when both were grey-haired he came home 
and found her, a meagre little body, bent swaying over the 
fire. ‘* You'll want something to eat,” she said. “ You'll 
find itin . . . ” and then she crumpled up into his arms. 

That is a sad picture. But there is in the whole book an 
impression of indomitable life and vigour. ‘* Neither content- 
ment nor want have much to do with hapiness, but it’s just 
the force of life in you that makes you happy,” said the man 
once, and that is the spirit of the book, and the book is a 
picture of a typical French countryside. It is not really an 
unhappy picture. 

In a certain measure we get the same kind of outlook in 
Marie le Franc’s novel. Here we have a wild tract of rocky 
land on the Brittany coast where in a solitary house a woman 
of culture lives alone. And hither one stormy night came 
Grand-Louis Innocent seeking shelter. He was a half-wild 
creature, regarded as an idiot, who lived in the open, sleeping 
in caves. And the woman sheltered him and explored the 
mystery of his undeveloped mind. It was wholly without 
understanding of the values that civilization has instituted, 
but Grand-Louis possessed a strange understanding of the 
sea and the weather, and there was a certain fine communion 
between him and the wild life of the lonely shore. How the 
woman on this foundation developed the mind of the man is 
beautifully told. It is not by any means a great book. But 
its spirit and style are in the line of the finer things of French 
literature. 

Had not M. Maurice Bedel’s book Jerome 60° Latitude 
Nord gained last year’s Prix Goncourt we should probably 
have heard little about it, little anyhow of the wounded 
feelings of Norwegians scandalized at the impression the 
book gives of their country and customs. But its acceptance 
by the Goncourt Academy has, of course, given it a certain 
official standing ; hence the outcry. The worst impression 
we get from Jerome’s adventure in Norway, however, is that 
the leading women in Oslo are inclined to talk metaphysics 
and that they change their husbands almost as often as they 
change their dresses, and with about the same facility. The 
book withal is brightly written and few. even Norwegians 
themselves, can fail to enjoy Jerome’s attempts to woo the 
vigorous Uni, who divided her time between astronomy, 
pugilism, and flashing past Jerome on skis. 

Those who read M. Jean-Jacques M. Brousson’s Anatole 
France en Pantoufles will not be much shocked at its sequel, 
L’Itinéraire de Paris a@ Buenos-Ayres. One may almost 
wonder why M. Brousson, who, of course, was Anatole France's 
secretary, wrote it. The book tells us little of what happened 
to Anatole France in Buenos-Ayres. But most of the pages 
are devoted to his discursive remarks on various topics— 
some humorous, soine literary, and some intimate—during 
the long journey. Here and there we come across a striking 
epigram, a scene that has its humour, a mordant phrase of 
criticism of some other writer, and they make a page or 
two worth while. But did M. Brousson think it his duty to 
tell us that Anatole France expected his secretary to slave 
for him on 100 frs. a month; that his master had a liking 
for questionable pictures; that, though nearing seventy, 
he had a foolish love affair on the Buenos-Ayres tour ; that 
he charged his secretary with stealing his books? There 
is too much of such scandalous gossip. 

M. Poincaré, under the title of L’Union Sacrée, has just 
published his fourth volume of political memoirs, which, when 
completed, will cover a period of nine years. The present 
volume deals with the eventful year of 1914, and more than 
half of its five hundred pages are devoted to a close record of the 
events leading up to the outbreak of the Great War. The 
book is valuable for its facts, for large portions of it are evidently 
transcripts from his private diary, written when the happenings 
described were fresh in his mind. There is here and there 
unconscious drama. Even through these cold pages we feel 
the anguish—it is hardly too strong a word—in which the 
French Government awaited the decisive word of the British 
Government as to its attitude in the conflict. We also get 
a tragic glimpse of a French Naval Minister so overwrought 
that he forgot to carry out the Cabinet's instruction to order 
submarines and destroyers to guard the coast of the Pas de 
Calais. And then came charges of incapacity, a threatened 
duel, tears, and the resignation of the Minister. 


To the already fairly extensive literature on Guy de Mau. 
passant M. Georges Normandy has added La Fin de 
Maupassant. He makes use of a number of hitherto unpub- 
lished documents, without perhaps adding much that is 
important to our knowledge of those dark days of mental 
suffering that preceded the final tragedy. 

M. J. Rosny, ainé, has just given us an entertaining novel 
on the lines of Mr. H. G. Wells’s First Men in the Moon. In 
the present book, entitled Les Navigateurs de [Infini, the 
travellers in space land on a planet where they find two kinds 
of beings, the savage Zoomorphes and an intelligent class 
of inhabitants with whom they ally themselves against the 
former. The book has its humour and its thrill.—I am, 
Sir, &c., Your Paris CoRRESPONDEN?, 


Poetry 
The Awakening 


Do you like daisies and lambs with long tails ? 
Meadows and April and gold buttercup ? 

Send for the South Wind—his knock never fails— 
Tell him to waken Persephone up, 

Tell him to say to her dimples and curls, 

That slug-a-bed habits don’t suit little girls. 


Nonsense. he can’t have forgotten the road, 
Hasn't he called her, oh often, before ? 
Well then, old Pluto’s black marble abode, 
Well then, the keyhole (best choose the back door) ¢ 
Now let him tip-toe a corridor’s gloom, 
Turn to the left and he’s facing her room. 


Here, if again through a keyhole he'll sweep, 
Little Persephone sweetly he'll scan, 
Lying, like snow and wild-roses, asleep, 
Now he must whisper, as only he can, 
* Daisies,” and, presently (this never fails 
If ** Daisies * don’t waken her), ** Lambs with long tails.” 


Then let him hasten, I'd not have him there 
When neat little knuckles are rubbing blue eyes 
And she sits up in bed to push back her bright hair 
And blink at the clock in a pretty surprise ; 
(Yes, it won't take him two of her cuckoo clock’s ticks 
To be off through both keyholes and back across Styx). 


But we'll know that she’s waking, for over the way 
The thrush on the apple-tree says so at once ; 
And didn’t the bells of the snow-drops to-day 
Fair tingle and jingle, and does not each dunce 
That hears that tink-linkle, that thin one, two, three, 
Know that little Persephone rings for her tea ? 


The Singer 


And Vd advance 
That it’s fine, fine, fine, 
When the great showers dance 
In a flashing line, 
In a lashing line 
With a roar and spin, 
To taste the wine 
Of his song therein. 


Now, I may be right 

Or I may be wrong, 
But I do delight 

In a blackbird’s song, 
The swectest song 

In the world it will 
Be all along 

Of Sir Golden Bill. 


Am I right that says, 
Am I right or wrong 
In the mad blue days 
When there's always song— 
In each heart a song, 
That the finest still 
Ts all along 
Of Sir Golden Bill ? 


Oh, it’s fine to hear 
When it’s now about, 
The sky blown clear 
And a primrose out, 
The primrose out 
In a morning copse, 
A blackbird shout 
In the hazel tops. 


Parrick R. Cuatmers, 
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The League of Nations 


The Dominions, The Commonwealth, and the League 


(Mr. Hall is a distinguished Australian publicist and part-author 
of The Commonwealth of Nations, the standard work on its subject. 
—Ep. Spectator.] 


In the burst of excited comment that followed the silence 
that was maintained as the names of the newly clected 
members of the Council were read out in the Salle de la 
Réformation last September, one heard on all hands the 
words, “‘Canada elected.” The writer’s mind ran back 
instantly to a conversation some two months carlier in a 
train passing down from the high Sierras into the oven-like 
Sacramento Valley of California. Several well-known American 
supporters of the League were arguing strongly against the 
separate votes of the Dominions in the League. Zealous 
guardians of the League’s integrity—and it has no more 
stern guardians than such Americans—they feared that the 
League would be menaced by the existence within it of 
groups such as the British Commonwealth. And now the 
Assembly after eight years’ experience of Dominion repre- 
sentatives had shown conclusively what it thought of such 
fears by electing a Dominion to the Council. 

The election of Canada to the Council settles once for all 
a controversy dating back to the Peace Conference. Were 
the Dominions in a position of legal equality or of inferiority 
in the League ? Those who held the second view pointed to 
the position of Great Britain on the Council, and argued 
that the Dominions were not really eligible for election to 
the Council since they were already represented there. Some 
words of Sir Austen Chamberlain in the Council last March, 
which seemed to support this view, caused murmuring in 
* autonomist”’ circles in Canada. But the election of Canada 
is conclusive against all the old arguments that a Dominion 
could not and would not be elected. 

More important than this issue are two practical questions : 
how is the existence of a British Commonwealth group 
affecting the League ; and what is the effect of membership 
in the League on the British Commonwealth itself ? 

Though some people may wish to minimize its importance, 
the fact of the existence of a British Commonwealth Group 
is as clear as daylight to anyone who comes to Geneva. 
Attention has, indeed, just been sharply drawn to it by 
the endorsement by the Imperial Conference of the inter se 
principle. This principle is that obligations accepted by 
the States of the British Commonwealth cannot—unless it 
is expressly so stated—be accepted as regulating the relations 
of these States to each other. This is a decisive statement 
of the fact that common membership of the League 
does not involve an abandonment of a distinct group 
existence. 

The endorsement by the Imperial Conference of this 
principle throws a new light upon the old controversy as to 
the significance of the use of the term “ British Empire” in 
the list of States at the end of the Covenant, and the grouping 
together under this heading of the names of the Dominions. 
These practices are now clearly seen to be not rather mean- 
ingless formulae, but on the contrary an express notification 
to the other Members that in accepting separate membership 
of the League, the States of the British Commonwealth 
reserved their constitutional union, and could not be called 
upon to take action incompatible with that union. 


The record of the British Commonwealth in the League 
has shown that it does not form an “exclusive alliance” of 
the type against which the “‘ Fourteen Points” gave warning. 
It is true that there are regular group mectings of the British 
and Dominion delegates prior to and during the course of 
League Conferences. But these meetings do not partake 
of the nature of a caucus where decisions binding upon the 
members are reached. Not infrequently in the last eight 
years, members of the British Commonwealth have voted 
against one another at Geneva. But these disagreements 
have invariably been on minor questions. They have never 
extended to any important issues of foreign policy, and there 
is no evidence that their number and importance are increasing. 


It is known, in fact, that at least one of the Dominions foremost 
in the drawing up of the report of the last Imperial Conference 
has given express instructions to its delegates at Geneva to 
co-operate as closely as possible with Great Britain. 

n all the major issues raised at Geneva, especially those 
relating to disarmament and security, and the scope of the 
League as regards so-called ** domestic issues,’ the Dominions, 
India, and Great Britain have taken what is becoming recog 
nized at Geneva as a definite British Empire point of view. 
The Dominions have on occasion been willing that this 
common policy should be enunciated by the Foreign Secretary. 
The common agreement regarding the Protocol in 1924, 
and the common attitude of the mandatory States of the 
British Commonwealth towards the Questionnaire of the 
Permanent Mandates Commission in 1926, were so enunciated. 
On the one important issue where agreement has not so far 
been reached—namely the question of the acceptance of the 
Optional Clause of the statute of the Permanent Court— 
the understanding was reached at the Imperial Conference 
“that none of the Governments would take any action 
without bringing up the matter for further discussion.” 
It is not perhaps generally realized that even as regards the 
conclusion of agreements with foreign States drawn up at 
League Conferences, the form of diplomatic unity has gencrally 
been observed: the signatures being appended as a group 
under the heading “‘ British Empire.” 

The existence of this Empire Group in the League has 
been an important educational process for the British Com- 
monwealth itself as well as for the rest of the world. Through 
contact with the world at Geneva the Dominions have come 
to realize as never before how alike they are to one another 
and to Great Britain in their fundamental processes of 
thought, and how deep their common interests really are. 
There is whole-hearted co-operation between the members 
of the British Group. This is, in fact, the great cardinal 
feature of their foreign policies—the only feature of common 
policy which has been picked out for anything approaching 
enthusiastic endorsement in every report of the Imperial 
Conference since 1921. Yet it cannot be said that the British 
Commonwealth shows any sign of that ultimate fusion into 
the body of the League and loss of group identity that some 
of the critics of Dominion representation predicted. 

Superficially there is a good deal to be said for the view 
that inter-imperial co-operation is less close in 1928 than it 
was in 1919 when the League was created. Mectings of the 
Imperial Conference have been less frequent than was then 
anticipated. In place of the “at least once a year” pro- 
gramme of 1918 there have been meetings only every three 
years. There have been the apparent divergences of policy; 
marked by Chanak, Lausanne, and Locarno. There has 
been the movement for the bringing of the Dominions into 
direct diplomatic relations with foreign Powers. 

But over against these things must be put the practice 
of constant and direct communication between the Govern- 
ments of the British Commonwealth ; the frequent informal 
Imperial Conferences that take place at Geneva at every 
Assembly and every technical conference (and now partially 
at every Council meeting); the cordial and unmistakable 
agreement upon major issues of policy arising in the League ; 
and most important of all the new note of a hearty and 
spontaneous will to co-operate apparent in Canada, South 
Africa, and Ireland, since the report of the last Imperial 
Conference. That report—the unexciting, non-constitutional 
part of it which few people probably have read—is itsclf a 
witness of the distance which the Impcrial Conference has 
travelled since pre-War days, in the direction not of divergence 
but of effective inter-imperial co-operation in matters of 
everyday concern. In fact, a comparison of the records of 
the last three pre-War Imperial Conferences with those of 
1921, 1923, and 1926 shows that there is now in reality more 
serious and effective imperial co-operation, extending over 
a wider ficld, than there was even before the War. 

H. Duncan HALL. 
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Letters to 


CO-OPERATION IN INDUSTRY 

[To the Editor of the Srectaror.] 
Sir,—I have read with great interest the important article 
by Sir Alfred Mond in your issue of November 5th last giving 
an outline of the effort now being made by the merged 
Chemical Industry to secure a greater measure of co-partner- 
ship, or, as it might perhaps be better called, ‘“* employee 
partnership.” Sir Alfred insists upon the essential partnership 
of all the industrial units, and everyone, I think, who has 
followed the trend of evolution in industry during the past 
decade will agree that it is in a full recognition of partnership 
principles that our hopes for the future are based. 

There is, however, one weakness in Sir Alfred Mond’s 
statement which seems to me to be fundamental. From 
year to year it assumes more importance in my eyes because 
I find in practice that almost every discussion of the industrial 
situation is befogged by the same confusion of ideas. “I 
have spoken,” says Sir Alfred, “ of the three joint-partners 
in industry, namely, shareholders, management, and labour.” 
It is exactly at this point that all the world goes wrong. 
At the risk of appearing dogmatic I assert that there are only 
two “ joint-partners ” in industry, the contributors of service 
and the contributors of property, generally known as 
“ Labour” ard “ Capital.” 

Consider any industrial enterprise which comes into your 
mind. There are some individuals who provide money, or 
property of some kind. These are the contributors of capital. 
There are some individuals who use that capital (which is of 
itself inert) and bring it to profit. These are the contributors 
of labour. Yes, those who provide “ brains” are included 
in this category as well as those who provide ‘ muscle.” 
and neither can be excluded from the category of “ Labour ” 
in its true sense. The line to be drawn between the con- 
tribution of the managing director and that of the mechanic 
is in the last resort one of degree and not of kind—both must 
contribute their required quota of brains and muscle, 
Someone will interpose: ‘‘ But an enterprise is born and lives 
by initiative, by brains, and ‘ brains’ is the contribution of 
management !’? My reply is that it is impossible to separate 
the two qualities mentioned. Whether to the wielder of 
pick or pen, brains are indispensable in both instances. 

It is true that the service rendered may be of greater 
or less value. One job may call for more brains than muscle, 
another may call for more muscle than brains, but in varying 
proportions muscle and brains run from bottom to top and 
from top to bottom. 

You cannot put “ management” and “ labour” into two 
separate compartments with appropriate labels and call your 
work good—unless it is your purpose to confuse an issue. 

No one will deny the fact that human value is at least as 
important in industry as material value. Why, then, should 
this not be recognized by giving to the contributors of ** human 
value ” similar rights and privileges in regard to control and 
profits, as those now granted to the contributors of ‘* material 
value’? This is only bare justice. Such a procedure is 
now possible in New Zealand and has been given legal 
recognition by an amendment to the N.Z. Companies Acts 
entitled ‘‘ The Companies Empowering Act, 1924.” 

This Act empowers a company to issue a new class of 
share termed ** Labour Shares *” which have no capital value, 
the sole qualification for the possession being the contribution 
of labour. The method of allocating these shares is to allot 
them to any or every employee in accordance with the quality 
of labour contributed by each individual. The Act is purely 
an enabling measure and any company adopting it can use 
it to any extent it may be considered desirable, but it does 
provide the means of giving direct and adequate recognition 
to the service of every individual employed by a company 
from manager to office boy, without recourse to capital 
status. 

Our minds are fixed by custom upon material values. 
When we come to employee partnership we try to think of 
the new thing in the old terms. Then, the old definitions 
inspired by the old half-trnths baffle us. The merged 
Chemical Industry, if we are to judge from Sir Alfred Mond’s 


the Editor 


description, has made good and great progress. Sir Alfred 
has crossed the Rubicon. He has yet to taste the joy of 
marching on Rome.—I an, Sir, &c., 
II. VALDER, 
Hamilton, New Zealand. 


MENTAL DEFECTIVES 

[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 
Sir,—The views expressed by Mr. Eldon Moore in his article 
on “Lightening the Load of Pauperism,” in your issue of 
February 4th, interesting and enlightening as they are, 
cannot pass unchallenged. There are so many objections to 
sterilizing the mentally defective that even as a partial 
remedy it should have no place in our sociological programme. 

The great majority of those who have studied the subject 
are opposed to this procedure. A recent Report issued by a 
body very specially competent to deal with the subject, the 
Central Association for Mental Welfare, is against it. Those 
who have given the matter the greatest attention are advocates 
of segregation and opponents of sterilization. 

There are so many objections against the procedure that it 
is difficult to compress them into the space I can expect you 
to allow me. I will be content to deal with some of the more 
important :— 

(1) There is a very distinct and real danger in the operation, 
especially in the female, and to compel a person to undergo 
an operation which involves a risk of life, even if it were 
desirable, is impracticable in the present state of public 
opinion. 

(2) Sterilization certainly abolishes the possibility of pro- 
creation, but it does not get rid of sexual power or sexual 
desire. The risk of conveying vencreal disease and of com- 
mitting sexual offences is not touched by the operation. 

Mr. Moore states that it is also said that the letting lcose 
on the community of a number of mentally defective girls 
and women known to be sterilized would greatly encourage 
immorality and the spread of venereal disease. But it is well 
known to all who have studied the subject that fear of the 
consequences never acts as a check on immorality—among the 
lower human types at least. 

One need not expect, therefore, that a lessening of the fear 
would encourage immorality. I agree. But as sterilizing 
does not lessen the immoral tendencies of aments, they would 
require constant care and watching to prevent the indulgence 
of those tendencies just as much after as before the operation. 
Then what is the good of it ? 

(3) The sterilization of a mentally defective does not alter 
or improve in any way the mental conditions. It does not 
make a criminal defective into an honest citizen. It does not 
make the unemployable ament into a good workman. It 
does not make the immoral feeble-minded into a moral being. 
It does not make the pauper or vagrant defective able to earn 
his own living. 

Therefore, it leaves exactly the same necessary conditions 
(with the single exception of the power of procreation) for 
constant and perpetual supervision, and this can only be 
obtained in the vast majority of cases by segregation. If 
then sterilization must be followed by segregation, what 
benefit to sterilize at all ? 

(4) Where sterilization has been tried, notably in America, 
it has proved a complete failure. Why ? The Americans are 
a very level-headed and practical people, and having found 
that the operation did not do what was expected, they gave 
it up. Sterilization laws were enacted in fifteen States of 
America. In five of these the law has been declared to be 
unconstitutional ; in one (New York) it has been definitely 
repealed ; in seven it has for all practical purposes been 
ignored ; in only two has any real attempt been made to carry 
it out. In Indiana about eighty people every year, and in 
California about two hundred each year, have been sterilized, 
and these have been chiefly males who were at the time 
inmates of State institutions. 

(5) The great mistake of those who advocate sterilization 
as a solution of the mentally defective problem is the belief 
on their part that mentally defective children are always or 
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mainly the offspring of mentally defective parents. This is not 
so. The proportion of cases who are the offspring of actually 
defective parents is a very small one. 

Most of the parents belong to what is called the neurotic 
stock, and of course there could be no question of sterilizing 
them, or we should have to operate on the majority of our 
population. It follows from this that if every defective in 
existence at the present moment were sterilized, the number 
of aments in the next generation would not be appreciably 
lessened. 

These reasons appear to me to be overwhelmingly against 
the use of the operative method of treatment in dealing with 
the mentally defective population.—I am, Sir, &c., 

L. A. Parry, M.D., F.R.C.S. 

The Drive, Hove. 


PRAYER BOOK REVISION 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—Most of your correspondents have discussed whether 
certain uses are good in themselves, without much reference 
to the question whether they are consistent with the doctrine 
of the Church of England. In 1906 the Royal Commission, 
which included the Archbishop of Canterbury, still pro- 
claimed this teaching to be ** declared by the Articles and 
set forth in the Prayer Book.” 

Article XXVIII. says: “ The Sacrament of the Lord's 
Supper was not by Christ's ordinance reserved, carried about, 
lifted up, or worshipped.” The plain meaning of these words 
is that anyone who subscribes these Articles as a condition 
of being authorized to administer the Sacrament according 
to the use of the Church of England has pledged himself not 
to do what they condemn. I do not think it has been 
explained why the Articles are not printed with the Deposited 
Book ; nor do I know whether the majority Bishops thought 
that what is out of sight is out of mind, and that their 
omission would facilitate disregard of them. 

But I am not aware that the Articles have been repudiated, 
or that their subscription will no longer be required of the 
clergy. It is, of course, possible to give a casuistical explana- 
tion of the words of the Article, according to which they 
would not condemn reservation or anything else. But it 
would hardly be necessary to argue that such an explanation 
could not be honest, even if the same teaching were not 
clearly expressed in the Prayer Book. The sixth rubric 
after the Order of Holy Communion prescribes: ‘* Jf any 
remain of that which was consecrated, it shall not be carried 
out of the Church,” and what shall be done with it. 

The need of reservation (apart from the real purpose, 
which the majority Bishops do not venture to assert to be 
Anglican) is based on (1) the alleged obligation of fasting 
communion, of which there is no hint in the Prayer Book, 
and (2) teaching contrary to that of the Prayer Book, which 
is clearly expressed in the third rubric after the office for 
the Communion of the Sick: “* But if a man, cither by reason 
of extremity of sickness, or for want of warning in due time to 
the Curate, or for lack of company to receive with him, or by 
any other just impediment, do not receive the Sacrament of 
Christ's Body and Blood, the Curate shall instruct him, that 
if he do truly repent him of his sins, and stedfastly believe,” 
and so on, “* he doth eat and drink the Body and Blood of our 
Saviour Christ profitably to his soul’s health, although he do 
not receive the Sacrament with his mouth.” 

But for teaching contrary to this rubric there would have 
been little or no demand for reservation. 

In these rubrics the teaching of the Prayer Book is shown 
in the clearest possible way, and how it can be maintained 
that the omission of the first of them, and the legalizing of 
what it disallows, makes no difference to the doctrine of the 
Church as expressed in the Articles and Prayer Book, is 
incomprehensible. If it is meant that the Deposited Book 
makes no change from uses and teaching contrary to the 
Prayer Book which certain Bishops are said to have encouraged 
in recent years, that cannot be what the public has been 
intended to understand. 

The period during which there has been any considerable 
amount of the lawlessness in deference to which it is proposed 
to jettison the Articles and reverse the teaching of the Prayer 


Book, is very short in relation to the life of the Prayer Book. 
Forty years ago there were very few churches in which there 
were uses or teaching contrary to it. Successors to the 
Tractarians, in the Universities and elsewhere, founded 
theniselves on Hooker, who is presumably to be thrown 
overboard with the Prayer Book teaching which he expounds. 

It is either unintelligent or disingenuous to put the law- 
lessness of omitting the long exhortation, or disbelieving the 
geocentric conception of the world implied in the Articles 
(which nearly all the Bishops may be supposed to disbelieve), 
in the same category as that of teaching doctrine or adopting 
uses which the Prayer Book expressly condemns. 

Englishmen mostly have a respect for law and order, and 
expect ministers of religion to be law-abiding and honest. 
Where they find the services wholly inconsistent with the 
Articles and with the rubrics, to both of which the clergy 
are pledged in the most solemn way, many of them stay 
away, take little or no part in Church life, and are practically 
disfranchised. That is one reason why the Church Assembly 
is notoriously unrepresentative. 

It is probable that a majority of Churchmen are opposea 
to the surrender to lawlessness which the legalizing of 
reservation means, and to the profound change in the teaching 
of the Prayer Book which it involves, and to the conse- 
quences which would follow. If not a majority, they are a 
great number, and not the least intelligent or educated of 
Churchmen. The change is advocated in the interest of 
comprehensiveness, but if carried it may well lose to the 
Church a great many more than it will retain. 

But if the doctrine of the Church is still declared by the 
Articles, and they are to be left unaltered, how will it be 
possible to require men publicly end solemnly to declare 
their “ unfeigned assent” to them, and yet authorize them 
to use a book containing what they explicitly condemn ? 

It is difficult enough already for many of them to assent 
to those Articles, the literal meaning of which implies a 
matcrialism or a cosmogony universally discredited ; but 
they are comforted by the consideration that these forms 
under which the principles are expressed are not essential, 
It is very different to exact a profession of unfeigned assent 
to the disallowing of a particular use as a condition of being 
empowered to employ it. It might be added that the Act 
which requires this assent requires also that the clergy shall 
conform in all points to what is prescribed in the old book, 
not in one which reverses its teaching. 

It seems hardly possible that the effect of the proposed 
change, either on those who are still attached to the teaching 
of the Church, substantially as given in the Articles and 
Prayer Book, or on those who come to consider whether they 
can offer themselves for ordination, has been sufliciently 
considered.—I am, Sir, &c., F. J. Lys. 

Worcester College, Oxford. 


ABOLISH SUBMARINES 

[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Srr,—I venture to suggest that Mr. Kellogg’s unexpected and 
unambiguous declaration that ** the United States would be 
willing to sign a treaty with the Powers of the world for pro- 
hibiting entirely the use of submarines,” deserves a warmer 
welcome from the Spectator—a consistent advocate of inter- 
national peace—than that which it has as yet received. 

When, on May 7th, 1915, the ‘ Lusitania’ was sunk by a 
submarine, and more than eleven hundred non-combatants 
ruthlessly drowned, the whole world was shocked, and a very 
strong feeling was evoked that this method of warfare ought 
to be forbidden. Mr. Kelloge’s offer is surely welcome evidence 
that, at least in America, this fecling has not entirely passed 
away. Probably his proposal is at present impracticable, 
but it is all to the good that it has been seriously made, and 
that too on behalf of the country in which submarines were 
first built, and first effectively employed. 

Four hundred years previously, that universal genius, 
Leonardo da Vinci, had considered the problem, but he dis- 
missed it from his mind with prophetic prescience : *‘ Why not 
describe my way of remaining under water ? ” he writes, and 
answers the question thus: ‘ Because of the evil nature of 
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men, who would destroy their enemies on the bottom of the 
sea, by boring through the hulls of ships and drowning the 
passengers.”—I am, Sir, &c., WALTER CRICK. 

Hartfield Square, Eastbourne. 

[We fear that public opinion is not ready for the abolition 
of the submarine, but we are entirely in favour of the proposal. 
With the banishment of the submarine we should like to see 
the abolition of poison gas and similar horrors.— Eb. Spectator.] 


SOLVING THE SLUM PROBLEM 

[To the Editor of the Sevcraror.] 
Sir,— As a rider to your article, I venture to suggest that Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain has, ready to his hand, a useful precedent, 
In East London, Durham, and other places, popularly elected 
Boards have of late been superseded by Commissioners 
appointed to reform the system under which relief in various 
forms has been too indiscriminately granted. 

The fault of these Boards was “ doing too much”: the 
default of some of the Housing Authorities in London and 
elsewhere is doing too little. Mr. Chamberlain might supersede 
them by Commissions appointed by the Ministry of Health ; 
and, in order to secure a consistent policy for a large area, 
one or more members from each Commission might be ap- 
pointed (or elected) to serve on a “ Central London Housing 
Authority,” which could view the problem as a whole. 

If this seems to be too abrupt a break, or if it seemed prefer- 
able (as Gardiner says it was to Cromwell) “ to get something 
tolerable done by consent, rather than something better done 
by forcing it on unwilling minds,” the present Housing 
Authorities might be offered a sufficient but not too long a 
time to prepare and submit schemes of their own. 

If they refused, or presented inadequate proposals, they 
would be superseded. Even then the new Central Authority 
might include at least one member from each local Health 
Authority, in addition to some Ministry of Health officials and 
some unofficial members of the type of Sir Tudor Walters and 
the authorities of the Magdalen Mission. But these are 
questions of detail. The point to be noted is that there is 
already a trail “* blazed” and a precedent set.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. K. Stripe. 

Besselsleigh Rectory, Abingdon, Berks. 


THE DISTILLERS’ CAMPAIGN 

[To the Editor of the Spectator.] 
Sir,—The letter of your correspondent, Mr. J. H. Fowler, 
in your issue of the 4th instant appears to me to open a far 
more important question for the consideration of the “ en- 
lightened public” than that of whether the expenditure in 
advertising has or has not the effect of “ muzzling” the 
Press. 

It is gratifying to see the latter question satisfactorily 
dealt with in the editorial note to the letter. May I venture 
to state that in my opinion the “ muzzling ”—not of the 
Press but of the community at large—has been most unfairly 
effected by the imposition of high revenue duties on spirits 
and alcoholic beverages, instead of by open and straight- 
forward legislation, and I for one am pleased to see the 
advertisements referred to as they express in well-reasoned 
terms the point of view of many thousands who are 
undoubtedly deprived of freedom in a matter which is purely 
personal. 

It is a democratic axiom that the majority must rule. 
Surely Mr. Fowler will concede this—although from the tone 
of his letter one is led to think that he believes his opinion 
should prevail.—I am, Sir, &c., E. Senior. 

“ Trevanion,” 50 Clarendon Gardens, Wembley, Middlesex. 


THE SWEDISH DRINK SYSTEM: A CRITICISM 

[To the Editor of the Srecraron.] 
Sir,—In your issue of December 17th appears an article, 
“The Campaign of the Drink Trade.’ The writer states that 
the success of the Swedish or so-called “ Bratt System” of 
drink legislation is widely acknowledged, and that its profits 
are limited to 6 or 7 per cent., “ all additional profits going to 
the State.” 


Undoubtedly the last-named condition tempted the then 
Government to sanction the law which enabled the Restriction 
System to be established, but the “ Sprit Centralen ” has not 
kept the terms agreed upon. During the years 1917-1919 the 
Government did not receive a farthing dividend ! 

In 1920 and 1921 the Government had to force the dividends 
from ‘Sprit Centralen,’ moreover the dividend in question 
only represented a minor part of the profit earned by the 
“ Sprit Centralen.” 

When the statistics given in the article are considered it 
must be remembered there has been a considerable increase 
in the price of all alcoholic drinks, and also that the police 
authorities nowadays prefer to free rather than to convict, 
and that improved education and improved conditions of 
living generally are partly responsible. 

To call the system of restriction popular is scarcely possible 
in view of the continual protests in the Press from all parts of 
the country. To ascertain whether the “ Sprit Centralen” 
has fulfilled its undertaking to hand over to the Government 
all gains beyond 7 per cent. interest the Government 
appointed a Committee of Control, which has just published 
(January 14th, 1928) the result of its researches—a book of 
about 300 pages. ‘The Report of this Royal Commission 
ought to be studied by any country before embarking upon a 
similar venture. ‘The Riksdag will probably be compelled to 
have the drinking laws revised, perhaps the whole restriction 
system altered. 

Minor functionaries in towns and communities have, 
through so-called ** Systems,” applied existing laws differently, 
with the result that there is widespread discontent and trouble 
is brewing all over the country. Neither Norway nor Den- 
mark have thought it expedient to introduce the * Bratt 
System.”’—I am, Sir, &c., 

Sweden. E. M. B. 

[We think that the writer of this letter, who is a Swede, is 
incorrect in some of his surmises. As far as we can ascertain 
from first-hand investigation in Sweden, there is little likcli- 
hood of a fundamental alteration in the Bratt Drink System. 
Of course the system has enemies : what successful enterprise 
has not? For our part we are convinced that the Swedish 
System of Drink Control has come to stay. It may be quite 
true to say that the State has not received as large a revenue 
from the surplus profits as it could have wished or as it 
expected. But as we understand it, the primary purpose of 
the Swedish Drink legislation is not to make a profit but to 
carry on the trade in the best interests of the community. 
This, we repeat, has, in our view, been achieved. We do not 
underestimate the other influences making for sobriety 
enumerated by our correspondent.—Ep. Spectator.] 


THE HOMECROFT SETTLEMENT 

[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 
Sir,—You have published articles and correspondence from 
time to time on the subject of housing, and we particularly 
recall your own suggestion of some two years 2go that the 
ideal home for the working man would be a house with a 
large garden in the countryside for those whose work lay in 
an adjacent town. The seed you planted has germinated in 
a Homecroft Settlement (as your readers know) close to the 
town of Cheltenham. The resulting success of this venture 
may be of interest to you. 

Twenty-five houses are being built (half of them already 
in occupation) on ten acres of land, each house being com- 
pletely detached and standing on one-third of an acre of 
land. Lord Beauchamp, in recently performing the opening 
ceremony, remarked that this was the best solution of the 
housing problem he had as yet met with. 

Kach house is of conerete construction, with cavity walls, 
tile roofed, contains a large living room 15 ft. by 9 ft. 10 in., 
a kitchen 12 ft. by 9 ft. 10 in., bathroom, larder, coal store, 
earth closet, back porch, 3ft. staircase and three good 
bedrooms with large hanging cupboard upstairs. Each garden 
has an outbuilding with compartments for fowls, rabbits, goat 
and tool shed. 

The rent is 12s. 6d. per week and the rates about 2s. The 
large garden to each house can reasonably be expected to 
save at least 2s. 6d. per week on the houschold expenses, 
thus bringing the average of weekly rent, or its equivalent, 
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to 12s. a week. Further, a careful tenant can pay a weckly 
sum of 3s. 3d., which will give him the freehold ownership 
of the house and the land after twenty-five years. If in 
the unexpired period he found he had to leave the district, 
the equity could easily be sold to an incoming homecrofter. 

This scheme enables the man to retain his berth in a town 
and to live with his family in a healthy environment. 

All the expenses and costs, preliminary and in building, 
have worked out in such a manner that the 12s. 6d. per 
week rent pays a 5 per cent. return on the money invested 
in the scheme. Each house earned the Government building 
subsidy, but there has been no assistance whatsoever from 
the rates. Needless to say, a very considerable item in the 
low bill of costs has been the actual building price of each 
house, on which matter the closest care and experience has 
been brought to bear. 

In conclusion, we should like to point out how even this 
result could be improved upon. From inquiries at the 
Ministry of Health we learn that the average drop in building 
costs of such houses as these has been at least £30 per house 
in the last year. Say £20, which is the same figure as the 
recent reduction in the subsidy. We venture to think that 
if the Government would lend 75 per cent. of the necessary 
capital (as the work proceeded after the first 25 per cent. 
had been provided by the proprictor) at 4 per cent., all 
repayable in twenty-five years and secured on the land and 
buildings, and not give any subsidy at all, the cost of the 
houses in one year would be so reduced as to lessen the said 
12s. 6d., in such a case as that at Cheltenham, to 10s. 6d. per 
week, and cost the nation nothing beyond the book-keeping. 
—We are, Sir, &c., Cuas. HeatrucoTre & Sons, 


Manchester and London. Architects. 
HUMANE SLAUGHTER OF ANIMALS FOR 


FOOD 
[To the Editor of the Specrator.] 

Sirn,— We were pleased to read the letter from Captain Fair- 
holme of the R.S.P.C.A. in your issue of February 11th. 
Through the enterprise of the Spectator the Schermer 
Pig Trap was brought to our notice and installed in our 
abattoir on November 30th last. Since that date it has been 
in continuous use and upwards of 2,000 pigs of all weights 
and sizes have passed through it. By its use in combination 
with the captive bolt pistol, pain and fright are entirely 
eliminated and the work is greatly speeded up. Many 
interested persons, including ladies, have seen our process 
at work, and have, without exception, expressed their 
unqualified approval. 

Should humane killing be established by law, we believe 
the speed obtained by this or some similar device would 
overcome almost all the diflicultics anticipated by firms who 
kill pigs for hoisting without previously stunning them.— 
We are, Sir, &c., 

Artur Davy AND Sons, LiMirep. 
A. C. Davy, Director. 

Paternoster Row, Sheffield. 

[We have always felt that the practical testimony of a 
successful business firm as to the superiority of humane 
methods of slaughter is worth many gallons of printer’s ink 
used by the lay sympathizer. For that reason we welcome 
Messrs. Davy’s remarkable tribute to the efficacy of the pig 
trap. Apart from conservatism and prejudice is there any 
reason why the captive bolt pistol and the pig trap should 
not be introduced into every large slaughter-house in Great 
Britain? We hope that the new Scottish Bill will extend its 
scope to include pigs.—Kv. Spectator.] 


WHAT CAN A MAN BELIEVE? 
[To the Editor of the Srvcratror.] 

Sir,—In reviewing Mr. Bruce Barton's book What can a Man 
Believe ? in the Spectator of February 11th, Mr. Dunean Jones 
says, “* And in the end we must admit that the most precious 
gifts of to-day, hope for the humble, education, hospitals, are 
all direct products of Christianity.” 

The statement that hospitals are ‘“ direct products” of 
Christianity, though frequently made, is nevertheless not 
quite accurate. Mr. Vincent A. Smith, in his Life of Asoka, 


the great Buddhist Emperor of India, who ascended the 
throne 275 B.c., when treating of Rock Edict II. on page 162, 
says, “ Hospitals are mentioned in the Arthasdstra, Bk. ii., 
chap. 4, as part of the equipment of a fortified town. A 
physician was called chikitsika. The interpretation of the 
edict as a whole may be regarded as finally settled.” On 
page 66 he further tells us that ** the remarkable free hospital 
which the Chinese pilgrim found working at Pataliputra 
six and a half centuries later doubtless was a continuation 
of Asok4’s foundation.” 

On the same page and on page 67 he mentions “ The curious 
animal hospitals which still exist at Surat and certain other 
cities in Western India also may be regarded as survivals of 
Asoka’s institutions.’ We further learn that Asoka included 
“ animals within the circle of neighbours to whom duty is due.” 
I make this correction not with any desire to minimize the 
great benefits which Christianity has conferred on mankind, 
but rather because there is a danger that if claims are made for 
Christianity which cannot be substantiated, those that are 
well founded may thereby be impaired, a danger which 
Bishop Butler long ago pointed out.—I am, Sir, &c., 

i. MWe 

Dublin, 


BLASCO IBANEZ AND COLUMBUS 
[Vo the Editor of the Spucraror.| 
Sirn,—In the very interesting article by Mrs. Erskine in 
your issue of Febuary 4th (p. 150) occurs the expression, 
“ the true history of Columbus, who never sel foot in America” 
(the italics are mine). 

Is the reader to understand that expression to he the 
opinion of the writer of the article, or that of Vicente Blasco 
Ibanez ? The novelist is also quotcd as saying, “ America 
is waiting for that book.” 
My own personal investigations—made in Spain during 
many years—have obliged me to believe and to maintain 
that the discoverer—whose actual name was Cristobal 
Colén—did “ set foot in Amcerica.” 

Whilst all lovers of Spain, her people, and her literature 
are more than confident that the discoverer’s name was 
Cristobal Colén and not Christopher Columbus, and that 
he was a Spaniard and not an Italian of Genova, they are 
equally confident that her great archives contain the proof 
that that son of Galicia did actually “ set foot ” on the main- 
land of America, and, of course, would be too glad to know 
of the authority to the contrary to enable them—if it really 
be forthcoming —to correct their opinion. 


And, too, so are Spain and Italy. 


These observations are written almost within sight of 
the town and port of Palos from which Col6n and Pinzén 
sailed on their Voyage of Discovery in 1492.—I am, Sir, &c., 

W. G. Nasu. 

Spain, 


* SUMMINGS UP” 
[To the Editor of the Sprctsror.] 

Sin,—I heard and jotted down the “ Rag and Bone Man's 
Epitaph” sixty or seventy years ago. It should run thus :— 
“* Here lie the bones of William Jones 

Who while he lived collected bones 

But death, that bony grizzly spectre, 

That most amazing bone cofiector, 

Has boned poor Jones so snug and tidy 

And here he lies in bond fide.” 


—I am, Sir, &c., ae Mow Oe 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 
Sirm,— For quaintness this is hard to beat. I copied it from 
a tombstone on the floor of Bramficld Church, Suffolk :— 


“Here lies the body of Bridget Applewhait 
once Bridget Nelson. 


After the fatigues of a married life, born by her with incredible 
patience, for four year and three quarters bating three weeks: 
and after the enjoyment of the glorious freedom of an early and 
unblemished widowhood for four years and upwards: she resolved 
to run the risk of a second marriage bed: but death forbad the 
banns: and having with an apoplectick dart [the same instrument 
with which he had formally dispatched her mother] touched the 
most vital part of her brain—she must have fallen directly to the 
ground [as one thunder-strook] if she had not been catcht and 
supported by her intended Husband: of which invisible bruise, 
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after a struggle of above sixty hours with that grand Enemy to 
life [but the certain and merciful friend to helpless old age] in 
terrible convulsions, plaintive groans, or stupefying sleep, without 
recovery of her speech or senses, she died, on the 12th day of 
September in the year of Our Lord 1737 and of her own age 44.” 
—I am, Sir, &c., EK. R. WiGcram. 


12 More's Garden, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 
[To the Editor of the Srecrator.] 


Sirn,—Here is another ! 
“* Asleep beneath this humble Stone 
Lies honest, harmlefs, simple John ; 
Who free from Guilt, & Care & Strife, 
Here clos’d his inoffensive Life ; 
His worth was great, his failings few, 
He practis'd all the good he knew, 
And did no harm, his only Sin 
Was that he lov’d a drop of Gin ; 
And when his favourite was not near 
Contented, took his horn of Beer : 
Tho’ weak his head, to make amendes 
Heav'n gave him health, content & Friends. 
This little Village Nurs’d and Bred him, 
And Good Lord Rivers cloath’d & fed him. 
'T’was there he Liv’d, Carefs’d by all, 
The favourite of the Servant’s Hall, 
With them he eat his daily Bread ; 
They lov’d him Living, mourn him Dead, 
And now have kindly Join’d to Raise 
This little Tombstone to his praise. 
Nor fhould the learned and the wise 
Such humble merit e’er Despise ; 
Who knows but John may find a place 
Where wit muft never show it’s face. 
Farewell John. Grant Heaven that we 
Harmlefs may live and die like thee. 
Joun Bayurm, died April 2nd 1777, 
Aged 45 Years.” 
—I am, Sir, &c.. WALDRON SMITHERS. 
Shelleys, Knockholt, Kent. 


[Vo the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sin,—I wonder how many of your readers have scen that 
quaint old sign-post near ‘Teddington, Gloucestershire ? 
It is made of stone and is hexagonal in shape, the inscription 
upon it reading :— 
“Edmond Attwood of The Vine Tree, 

At the first time erected me, 

And freely he did this bestow, 

Strange travellers the way to show ; 

Ten generations past and gone, 

Repaired by Alice Attwood of Teddington.’ 

August 10th, 1876. 


Eric J. BARKER, 


, 


—I am, Sir, &c., 
Dunelm, Manor Avenue, Kidderminster. 


CHINAMEN 
[Zo the Editor of the Srrcrator.] 
Sinr,—About forty years ago Sylvanus Urban in the Gentleman's 
Magazine drew attention to the misuse of Chinaman for 
Chinese. In your News of the Week, page 179, the word 
* Chinamen ” occurs, and it seems to me to be as inelegant 
as to write ‘** Francemen,” or “ Englandmen.’-—I am, Sir, 
&e., Gro. T. Lowe. 
Highfield Place, 74 New North Road, Huddersfield, 


OIL POLLUTION AT SEA 
[To the Editor of the Svecraror.] 
Sir,—Recently, on the beach at Hythe, I found a young 
cormorant, which was unable to fly because its wings were 
coated with oil. 1 took it to a vet., but he could do nothing 
for it. 

Can nothing be done to save the sea birds, large numbers 
of which die annually because of the oil from ships ?—I am, 
Sir, &c., EVTONIAN. 

Eton College, Windsor. 

{This is a subject which we have referred to on several 
occasions. We understand that British shipowners in general 
have adopted the fifty mile limit for discharge of oil agreed 
upon at the Washington International Convention in 1926 
(not yet officially ratified), but the number of birds still 
washed up, dead and dying, with inshore winds, proves 
this limit to be ineffectual. The oil-separator is no doubt 
the one solution of the problem, and, with recent improvements 
on the old type, should prove a boon to shipowners by 
economizing oil.—-Kp. Spectator.] 


ENGLAND'S CRITICS 
[To the Editor of the Seecrator.] 
Sir,—I read with much interest the two foreign articles in the 
Spectator for February 4th—those by M. André Siegfried and 
by my good friend, M. William Martin. 

As, however, these two genial critics of England base their 
animadversions on practically opposite points of view, perhaps 
a plain Briton like myself may take comfort in the thought that 
our country, following a middle course between the desires of 
M. Siegfried and M. Martin, may very possibly have acted 
in the best manner possible.—I am, Sir, &c., 

JAMES F. Mumruean. 

12 Campden Hill Square, London, W. 8. 


WHAT'S IN A NAME? 

[To the Editor of the Syucraror.]} 
Sir. Years ago the following story was common property 
in this district. A labourer’s wife, when taking her child 
to be christened, was asked by the vicar to state the child's 
name. She replied, * Acts.” The astonished vicar said, * Do 
you mean I am to christen this child * Acts’? ”’ She replied, 
“ Well, yes, we have got Mathew, Mark, Luke, and John, and 
the Master said ‘ Let us patronize Acts a bit. “”°—I am, Sir, &c., 

DSALOP. 


[To the Editor of the Specraror.] 

Sir,—A propos to Mr. Noel Cornish’s article in the Spectator 
of January 28th, a certain strong-minded * squarson,” in the 
fifties of last century, was the self-appointed spiritual adviser 
of the chief village of the largish estate owned by him, and 
his benevolent rule over all and sundry within his praetorship 
to the uninitiated seemed at times not far removed from 
tyranny. A young shepherd's wife had brought her first-born 
child to be christened, and she lisped in speaking. 

When ordered to ** name this child!” she timidly uttered 
*Luey, Sir!” ‘ Lucifer!! Nonsense!” quoth the holy 
but hasty magnate, and, assuming ali the rights of an im- 
promptu godparent, without a moment’s hesitation went on 
with the service, ** John, I baptize thee, &c.”” He was quite 
annoyed when waylaid on his return from church by the 
plaintive and perplexed mother of the babe with the shy 
protest, ** You’ve done my baby * John ° and her's a wench.”’— 
lam, Sir, &c., 

Pacer Sr. J. MitpMay. 

Royal London Yacht Club, Cowes, I. of W. 


BIRD LIFE ON THE GOLD COAST 
[To the Editor of the Srecraror.] 
Sir,—Having read Mr. L. Travers Chubb’s letter in your 
issue of November 26th, I submit the following small details 
of information from Kumasi in Ashanti, which stands on a 
few square miles of clearing in the heart of the bush. 

The English swallow and the spotted flycatcher spend 
winter here. Regarding snipe, I cannot say that they migrate 
from Britain, but they are certainly migratory from the 
Kumasi point of view, and it is the period of the northern 
winter they spend here. These remarks apply also to the 
heron and the common sandpiper. <A pair of curlews paid a 
very bricf visit here in December, 1925. 

It is a curious fact that whereas so few English migrants 
come here, birds similar to all the common English southerly 
inigrants are very familiar here during northern winter. 
A chat, a wagtail, a shrike, a pipit, two cuckoos, a nightjar, 
and several species of warblers spend winter here, but no 
English species of any of these families is included. It is 
also curious that, exeepting warblers, Kumasi has no native 
species of any one of these families. It has, in addition to 
the foregoing, many other interesting visitors for the season. 

Another interesting fact of bird life in Kumasi, from the 
Englishman's point of view, is the number of apparentiy 
accidental visitors. Probably the peculiar location of Kumasi 
explains this. One can imagine that this considerable clearing 
in the vast bush country forms a factor in migratory bird 
reckoning somewhat similar to that of a small island at sea, 
or an oasis in a desert.—I am, Sir, &c., 

F. C. Hoiman. 

Kumasi. 
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Some Books 


Anne, Countess of Winchilsea, was one of the truest pocts 
of the eighteenth century. Indeed, in Wordsworth’s opinion, 
she and James Thomson were the only two writers of the 
Augustan Age who showed a simple, fresh, and detailed 
fecling for nature. It is good to have Mr. Middleton Murry’s 
selection from her Poems (Cape, 5s. net) ; it is good, also, to 
have his very sensitive and affectionate preface. At times he 
is a little too playful and intimate with his subject; and 
no critic should ever allow himself to say ‘“‘ If readers do 
not like this, they do not like poetry”; but, apart from the 
blemishes, Mr. Murry’s essay is both subtle and charming: 
He points out that the Countess of Winchilsea almost trembled 
into pantheism, but was held back by modesty and love of 
orthodoxy. In feeling she could identify herself with nature, 
place herself on the same level, read friendship and value 
into it. In attitude she was compelled to use nature as 
illustration, and detach herself from it to preserve the superior 
dignity of man. It is not, however, merely in her nature 
poetry that Anne excelled. She had a use of phrase and 
cadence that it is quite astonishing to find in her century, 
clean, delicate and ravishing. It is not too much to say that 
she is the only English poetess whose verse is original and 
honest, whose words ring true. Others had greater gifts ; 
but most of them played at being men in disguise. If they 
wrote love poems, they translated them into male terms 
and wrecked their spontaneity. Anne had the good fortune 
to continue in love with her husband ; she had the gentleness 
and courage to express her love in its simplicity. And 
this is typical of her; literary fashion would have decreed 
otherwise, but it is her own nature that shines confidently 
from her poems. Though she may be a minor poct, she has 
she herself is in her work. 

7 * 2 * 

The British Investors’ Association, Pinners Hall, Austin 
Friars, E.C. 2, send us a small guide book to Fifty Investments, 
chosen as best in their respective classes, with useful par- 
ticulars about each. This is little more than a pamphlet, but 
it is a useful one to the careful and unspeculative investor. 
It only costs Is. 


this great distinction 


* * x * 


When the Mississippi was flooding in the spring of last 
year, as our Thames at the beginning of this, we heard a good 
deal of a seeming mysterious people called Cajans who dwelt 
along the banks of the Father of Waters. Under this dis- 
guised name still live the descendants of those unhappy 
Acadians whom the British, sorely provoked but infinitely 
forbearing, were forced at last to deport from Nova Scotia 
in 1755. The early beginnings of the French scttlement of 
Acadia are delightfully narrated by the French avecat, Mare 
Lesearbot, in Nova Francia: A description of Acadia, 1606, 
in the Broadway Travellers’ Series (Routledge, 12s. 6d.). 
Lescarbot’s account was rendered in 1609 into English, 
simple, strong, and picturesque, by Pierre Erondclle, a 
Huguenot refugee. The book is full of gaicty and sound 
information, and readers of Parkman will see at once that 
it forms the foundation of the great American historian’s 
fourth chapter in the Pioneers of France. Lescarbot was a 
man of lively wit and a practical sagacity and breadth of 
view far in advance of his time, which was always looking 
out for rapid enrichment out of mines ; whereas (insists our 
long-sighted avocat) “tillage is the first mine that must be 
sought for, which is more worth than the treasures of 
Atahualpa: and he that hath corn, wine, cattle, woollen 
and linen, leather, iron, and afterward cod-fish, he needeth 
no other treasures for the necessaries of life.’ Mr. H. P. 
Biggar, whose name is honourably known in connexion with 
early Canadian history, edits the book. 

* * * * 

Mr. Liam O'Flaherty is one of the few realistic writers 
of to-day whose manner of telling a story is unmistakably 
their own : we should recognize his work even were it published 
anonymously. The three tales in his latest book (The Fairy 
Goose, Faber and Gwyer, 25s. 6d.) are slight, but ag 
good as anything he has done. We recommend a 
reading of them to young writers doubtful about * how to 
begin.” Here is a master of the bare, untrimmed narrative : 


of the Week 


and yet, paradox as it seems, one who can write three or 
four pages of finely balanced prose on the breaking of a 
single wave of the sea, and make it as exciting as 
a detective yarn! ‘ Mackerel for Sale,” one of the stories 
here, is pure Irish. 

* * * * 

Some regimental histories—and their name has been legion 
—are of interest only to the members of some particular 
corps, but the history of The Royal Inniskilling Fusilicrs 
(Constable, illustrated, 21s.) takes a much wider scope. 
With very notable skill Sir Frank Fox not only delivers 
the story of the thirteen battalions of the regiment which 
served throughout the War (ten of them abroad), but 
most adroitly moulds his narrative in such a way as to 
make it a history in microcosm of the whole struggle. The 
book will, therefore, stand as a record and inspiration to 
the regiment, but it is also one of general appeal and interest : 
a fine story finely told. 


Leap Year Competition 


Tue Editor offers a prize of five guineas for the best Leap Year 
proposal of marriage, not exceeding 250 words, in the form of 
a letter. Both men and women may compete, but the letter 
should, of course, be written as from a woman to a man. 

We look for brevity and subtlety in the letters submitted, 
which must be designed not so much with an eye to literary 
grace as tosecure the object desired. If the entrics justify it, 
we shall publish a selection of the letters submitted. The 
Competition closes on Friday, March 2nd. Entries should be 
marked ‘* Competition’ on the left-hand corner of the 
envelope, and no competitor can have his work returned. 


The Political Competition 


We would ask those readers who have taken part in this 
Competition to await the publication of the result until nex 
week. 


General Knowledge Questions 


Ovr weekly prize of one guinea for the best thirteen General 
Knowledge questions is awarded this week to Mr. W. A. 
-atterson of * Clonelly,’” Doddington Road, Lincoln, for the 
following : 

Questions on Mr. Shaw’s Plays 


1. Name the play and person who says “In Heaven--you 
live and work instead of playing and pretending.” 
2. Name the play and person who says ‘Such bloody 


nonsense ! 

3. Name the play and person who says “ You will find your 
real faith in the hour of trial.” ’ , 

4, Name the play and person who says ‘It is 
there is a beyond.” 

5. Name the play and person who says ‘ My m 
have taken the skin off my back if I'd ever let on to ha 
king than Parnell.” 

6. Name the play and person who says ‘‘ All great truths begin 
as blashemies.” 

7. Name the play and person who says “ Every drunken 
skipper trusts to providence. But one of the ways of providence 
with drunken skippers is to run them on the rocks.’ 

8. Name the play and person who says “ When you're as old 
as I am, you'll know that it matters very little how a man dies. 
What matters is, how he lives.” 

9. Name the play and person who says ‘I want children; and 
I want to devote myself entirely to my children, and not to their 
father. The law will not allow me to do that ; so I have made up 
my mind to have neither husband nor children.” 

10. Name the play and person who says ** There’s no good and 
bad; but by Jiminy, gents, there’s a rotten game, and there’s a 
great game.” 

11. Name the play and person who describes Hell: ‘ You 
won't find it so bad, sir. Jolly. Like as if you were always 
drunk without the trouble and expense of drinking.” : 

12. Name the play and persom who says “ You unfeeling, 
sinful girl, falling asleep like that, and your father hardly cold in 
his grave.” 

13. Name the play and person who says “I am surrounded 
with women who are most dear to me. But everyone of them has 
a post sticking up—Trespassers will be Prosecuted.” 

Answers will be found on page 243, 
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Appearance and Meaning 


Symbolism: Its Meaning and Effect. By A. N. Whitehead, 
F.R.S., Sc.D. (Cambridge University Press. 4s. 6d.) 
Prorresson Wuirenran’s remarkable study of “ Religion in 
the Making” introduced him to a wide circle of readers 
outside the ranks of students of philosophy. These will 
doubtless hurry to obtain his Barbour Lectures on Symbolism, 
hoping to find there further light upon the mysteries which 
surround our human life. But those who come to this new 
book must be prepared not only to do some hard thinking on 
levels which the average reader is generally content to admire 
from below ; but also to follow a demonstration which makes 
considerable use of technical language, and does not concede 

over much to the disabilities of the untrained mind. 
Symbolism, as here discussed, is that type of apprehension 
whereby an object or experience given by the senses is held to 
represent some other object or experience—its “ meaning.” 
We are familiar with such symbolism in art, poetry and 
religion. The Victorian “ language of flowers” will do as a 
crude popular example. But the principle involved governs 
as a matter of fact all our human reactions to the external 
world, and is of profound philosophic importance. Man can 
apprehend his environment in two ways; in terms of that 
** sense-show ”—the visible world of form and colour—which 
we habitually treat as real, or in terms of cause and effect. 
Thus we have two distinct sources of information about the 
external universe ; connected, but giving different results. 
One is “ presentational immediacy ’”—that which eye, car and 
touch tell us is there. The other is “ causal efficacy”; a 
conception reached by symbolic reference from the data of 
sense. Even the least philosophic minds perpetually and 
easily make this symbolic reference ; for the data given by 
our senses, though nicely adapted to our powers of assimila- 
tion, do not in the end satisfy us unless they convey some 
content—even though this content be vague. They must 
point beyond themselves ; carry, in fact, symbolic reference. 
This, for Professor Whitehead, does not mean that the 
symbol gives us some otherwise hidden, or transcendental, 
reality. There is, he says distinctly, no “* mysterious element 
in our experience which is ... behind the veil of direct 
perception.” All components of experience are equally 


The American 


The City Manager. By Leonard D. White. (University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago. Price $3.) 
Many Englishmen who have heard of the comparatively new 
office of City Manager in several American towns must have 
wondered what the functions of a manager are, how such 
an office dovetails into ordinary municipal administration, 
and whether or not the experiment has becn a success. In 
this book Dr. Leonard D. White, Professor of Political Science 
in the University of Chicago, discusses the whole subject. 
Our first and last impression is that the plan would not find 
British municipalities a friendly soil. There is an undoubted 
tendency in the United States to concentrate administration 
from the highest political domain to the lowest. The Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget keeps a tight hold of the national 
finance ; Illinois, with its Civil Code, has shown how a State 
Government may gather power into its hands; and several 
Mayors of New York, Philadelphia, and Boston have proved 
that a strong man who has a liking for autocracy need not be 
denied. The scheme of City Managers accords with this 
tendency. It is notorious that there have been too much 
politics and too much “ graft”? in American municipalities. 
So far as the Manager plan is an attempt to purify and to 
introduce a stricter attention to the business in hand it is all 
to the good. In Britain, however, it is almost inconceivable 
that it should be adopted. It is true that politics in this 
country are more closely linked with municipal affairs than 
ever before—more’s the pity*—but this seems to be a disadvan- 
tage which we must bear, for it is inevitable. The reason is 
clear. Labour here virtually stands for Socialism. The 
Socialists would never give any peace to a Manager who 
repudiated Socialistic aims, such as increased municipal 


given; there can be none which are only symbols, or only 
meaning. Usually we refer from the more complex and arti. 
ficial to the more primitive and fundamental ; but not always, 
Thus for the average man words are symbols whereby we 
refer to things. But for the poct things may on occasion 
become symbols, whereby he achieves contact with the 
significant words which are the stuff of his art. This act of 
symbolic reference is performed almost automatically by 
us in respect of the ordinary constituents of our sense world; 
all of which are of course in the strict sense symbolic. We 
easily attribute the correct causal meaning to the bundle of 
visual and auditory sensations which are the “ immediate 
representation ” of an on-coming motor car; though we 
seldom think of tracing out the elaborate process by which 
this is done. 

What we call the “ actual world” is then the result of our 
general and habitual use of symbolic reference. Such reference 
is an important factor in human life ; though it needs criticism, 
and can make mistakes like that of A‘sop’s dog, when he 
dropped a real piece of meat in order to grasp the ** immediate 
presentation ” of its reflection in the water. That dog was not 
a pure intuitionist, but a poor thinker, who had made a 
mistaken symbolic reference from the sense data to their 
supposed cause. 

These general considerations lead up to a final section upon 
the influence of symbolism on human affairs, especially in 
aesthetic and social action, in which Professor Whitehead once 
more discloses himself as the philosophic prophet of our age. 
Those who have read it will never forget the superb vision on 
which Religion in the Making closed. The last words of 
Symbolism, though less exalted in tone, have a grave wisdom 
which is not unworthy of their great predecessor, and is 
peculiarly appropriate to the needs of the present hour :— 

“Tho art of free society consists first in the maintenance of the 

bolic code; and secondly in fearlessness of revision, to secure 
that the code serves those purposes which satisfy an enlightened 
reason. Those societies which cannot combine reverence to their 
symbols with freedom of revision must ultimately decay, either 


from anarchy, or from the slow atrophy of a life stifled by uscloss 
shadows.” 


EvrcLyn UNDERGILL, 


City Manager 


ownership. In the United States, on the other hand, Socialism 
plays a very small part. Accordingly, when it is proposed 
there to remove municipal management from the distracting 
rivalry of political partisans there is no objection that strikes 
into the very foundation of men’s thoughts. 

The Manager plan came into being less than twenty years 
ago and there are now about 400 Managers. How can a 
Manager and a City Council or even a Manager and a Mayor 
co-exist ?. Dr. White tells us that in some cities the Manager 
is a despot who gets his way simply by thrusting the Mayor or 
the Council, or both, into outer darkness. In other cities the 
Manager scrupulously allows his field of operation to be 
delimited and the Councillors, who are changed every two or 
four ycars, are glad to have an expert who can give practical 
shape to their wishes and who is the embodiment of a con- 
tinuous policy. The answer, then, to the question how contra- 
dictory functions can be reconciled is that some cities get on 
without reconciling them, and that others do reconcile them, 
but that the problem has not yet been solved by any infallible 
formula. Dr. White will not go so far as to say that the 
Manager plan is a proved success. All he says is that it has 
done much good in many places and that it is well worth while 
to continue it. 

Take the City Manager of Clevcland as an example of the 
despot. Dr. White tells us that the Mayor asked for an 
office in the City Hall, but the Manager opposed this, saying 
that there was room for only one head of the City. ‘ The 
Mayor has never had an office in the City Hall since.” It is 
obvious that when the rule of a Manager comes to an end it 
may be exceedingly difficult to replace him if his personality 
has superseded the ordinary machinery. This objection seems 
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all the more cogent when we learn that there is a lack of men in 
America with suitable training to become City Managers. 
If the experiment spreads as fast as it seems to be doing at 
present it will no doubt be necessary to have a regular training 
ground. Perhaps City Managers will be taught their jobs as 
surveyors or estate agents or engineers are taught theirs. It 
js a curious fact that in advertising for a City Manager a 
Council will very often announce that preference will be 
given to an engineer. ‘That seems to prove that in most cases 
it is desired to have an expert in drainage, road and bridge 
building and so forth, who will be the practical interpreter of 
the Council's schemes. The charters which legalize the 
employment of a Manager certainly do. not contemplate a 
despotism. In order to keep * graft” at arm’s length most 
charters stipulate that the Manager shall not be a local man, 
but we read that the tendency is for this condition to be 
disregarded. 

The typical manager seems to be a hard-driven man. He 
is accessible to any citizens who call upon him with grievances 
and suggestions. One can imagine the rush of cranks and 
busybodies. At a fixed hour every day he ‘ suspends all 
other duties and meets the City Hall reporters.” If he is a 
normal manager he does not contest the Mayor's right to be 
the ceremonial head and the public spokesman of the City, 
nor does he attempt to interfere with education, the Municipal 
Court, or the Public Library. He is rather the Director of 
construction, maintenance, and local utilities. On the whole, 
however, the general effect of the experiment is that the 
Council is always shorn of some of its importance. 

Are there any lessons for us in all this ? The appointment of 
Commissioners to take the place of the old Dublin Council and 
the temporary supersession of English Boards of Guardians 
which have disobeyed the laws are, presumably, exceptional 
eases. There is, however, a matter in which the example of 
America may teach us something. All through the scale of 
Public Assistance grants are made by appointed officials until 
we come down to the Poor Law, where the Guardians who make 
grants are elected by the contingent beneficiaries. In country 
districts the Poor Law system has happened to work very well, 
but in some of the industrial areas extreme Socialist majorities 
have wrought havoc. Theoretically Guardians have no power 
to levy a rate, but in practice they can do so because they run 
up a bill which the Borough Council has to meet. The only 
alternative to a system of appointed officials for the distribu- 
tion of relief seems to be the withdrawal of the power to 
vote froin those who are ** on the rates.” 


Things Seen by Mr. Belloc 


Many Cities. By Hilaire Belloc. With drawings by Edmond 
L. Warre. (Constabl 2Is.) 


Tus book is, frankly, a pleasant surprise, for we had not 


expected to find it so carefully written. Lately, we had 
begun to fear that Mr. Belloc was adopting more and more the 
style of that unkind parody in A Christmas Garland, which 
runs : 

‘* Now the door was Oak. It had been grown in the forest of 
Boulevoise, hewn in Barre-le-Neuf, seasoned in South Hoxton, 
hinged nowhere in particular and panelled—and that most 
abominably well—-in Arques, where the peasants sell their souls for 
skill in such handicraft. gut our man knew nothing of all this, 
which, had he known it, would have mattered little enough to him 
for a reason which I propose to tell in the next sentence. The 
door was opened And there, for God’s sake let us leave him.’ 


That is Mr. Beerbohm. Now here, for comparison, is 
Mr. Belloc, two decades later, hearing High Mass in the 
cathedsil of Narbonne ; we can give only excerpts, which 
must mar to some extent the proportions of a noble passage, 
but they will suflice to indicate that the Belloc of to-day has 
in him still that vitality and peculiar vividness that made 
The Path to Rome a masterpiece of its kind :— 
this Act, repeated daily upon ten thousand altars, which 
is also more significant than anything else in the world... It 
was as though this High Mass which was about to open had something 
about it especial ; catching up the spirit of the myriad others which 
in succession were rising to meet the sun in the progress of morning 
light around the world ; and L was filled with the recollection that 
I had chanced, by the best of fortunes, to find myself here upon the 
Feast of the Holy Ghost. Ke 
Now here in the cathedral of Narbonne, upon the Whitsunday 
of 1925, having so come in with one coipanion in the morning of a 


hot summer's day, after so much exploration of the heights of 
Africa, so much watching of the conflict between Islam and our- 
selves, so much content in the glories of Spain and in the peace and 
wealth and good manners of Palma, of Major a, so much breathing 


of the Mediterranean air in long nights upon the decks at sea, 
certainly all the supports requisite, all the augmentations valuable 
to a man of any kind, came very fortunat together; and I 
received at this Whitsunday High Mass in the cathedral of 
Narbonne, what I had desired to receive; a great good. 

*“ If I could have got into that nave of Narbonne all the starved, 
unbelieving men cut off from the past in the dissolution of our 
modern world, there would have come out some reasonab! propor- 


tion restored to the traditions of Europe. 


Here is the authentic Belloc that promised greatness at the 
turn of the century. Such cadences charm our ear and stir 
our pulse, even if they do not convince our reason. The 
author's thesis is that Mohammedans are devils, that we have 
fought thein a thousand years, and that the struggle is still 
moulding all our lives indirectly. 

** Half our civilisation was drowned under a Mohammedan deluge. 
The land of St. Augustine, the land of Meleager, the land of tho 
Iliad, and the land of the Incarnation. The surge overran the 
islands of the sea—Sicily, the Balearics, and the rest ; it roared up 


to the very foothills of the Pyrences, its furthest foam passed 
Poitiers, and it looked for some hundreds of years as though the 
old and strong foundation which Greece and Rome had laid, 


' 

lk 
and our Christendom which is their flower and fruit, would be 
destroyed. ... 

** In that enormous conflict the Europe we know was born. Out 
of the discipline of that conflict arose our military spirit, our loyalties, 
and our ballads. This beating back of the Mohammedan was the 
training ground of all our peoples, Northern as well as Southern 
for the recruits poured in from every side. It was in the heat of 
such a furnace, in the press of the Crusade, that we found our 
characteristic architecture, which has stamped all Europe with the 
— arch, our representative system (now in decay)—for 


-arliaments are from the Pyrenees—our national monarchies and 
that common loyalty to Europe which is to-day half forgotten, 
but which any menace immediately revives. Anyone who looks at 
the history of Christendom sees this armed debate with Islam as 
the fundamental and determining thing.” 





This is extremely vivid, but is it of such vital importance to 
us to-day as Mr. Belloc imagines ? Which of us has leisure 
who ever has had leisure in Europe, either amidst the noise 
and splendour of the Crusades, or later—to live in the past and 
muse with the author on things quae olim promisisti in the 
cathedral of Saragossa, or on the spirit of kingship which 
still lives in Segovia, or on Oporto, lying in its chasm 
(we are grateful for its produce, though), or on the ebb and 
flow of battle round Cefalu, with its gigantic Head of Christ 
above the cathedral altar from whose circumscribed motto 
John Sargent took the text of his Crucifixion frescoes in the 
Boston Public Library, or amidst the Roman remains of 
North Africa, or the Rhine March ? Few of us, in truth, go 
abroad to muse on these things. We take train to the sparkle of 
the Riviera or the snows of Switzerland. The past has slipped 
very far away, even in the decade since the War. We are 





in a Renaissance, where men’s minds turn to new wonders, not 
a decline. The gloomy tombs of the Tarquins, beside which 
Mr. Belloc ends his book, are a symbol of life ending and 
darkness beyond: that, it is hinted, is what is to happen to 
this flippant, modern civilization that hits tennis balls, dances 
the Blues, slithers on snow, and treats Mediaevalism with 
ignorant neglect. (There was a sirocco blowing too, which 
depresses less sensitive minds than the author’s.) Yet on the 
whole, there is little pessimism in these pages, and much of 
real beauty, as our extracts show. Mr. Belloc is so absolutely 
absorbed in the past that the present concerns him little ; 
only when, as at Segovia, he finds he can connect the two, does 
he give us a characteristic passage such as :— 

‘* All Europe is hungry for kingship; for the restoration of 
responsible power: for the recovery of a government which can 
not be bribed and which is stronger than secret finance on the one 
hand and its ally, demagogy, on the other.” 

We shall quote no more, lest the reader be tempted to save 
his guinea. He should not do so, for this is a travel book in a 
thousand. If he is inclined at all to history, to romance, 
to good writing, or to attractive illustrations, let him buy or 
borrow Many Cities. Of the pictures we may say first, and 
above all, that they serve their purpose admirably, which 
is a rare virtue in illustrations. Mr. Warre’s sketches blend 
with the style and adorn many a memorable phrase ; further, 
they are very delightful in themselves. If this is not a great 
book, it is certainly a very charming cne, and one with the 


virtues of sincerity, ease, and learning. 


— TT ARC 
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The Traffic in Girls 


Human Merchandise. By H. Wilson Harris. (Benn. 6s.) 


As a concise summary of part of the Report of the League of 
Nations’ investigation into the ‘“ White Slave Traffic” this 
book is admirable. The points of most interest emerging 
from the investigation are :—({1) That there is no white, and 
only a very little yellow “ slavery *—assuming the word to 
connote some degree of compulsion by the “slavers”; (2) 
that even fraud is very little used, most of the “slaves” being 
cognisant and willing, if sometimes very young ; (3) that the 
problem now scarcely affects this country. 

Great Britain, the United States (except for Chinese diffi- 
culties in California), and Canada (with the exception of 
Montreal) are practically innocent of dealing in “ human 
merchandise.” There being no maisons tolerées in these 
countries, Mr. Harris draws the conclusion that the licensed 
house is the true cause of the traflic, and therefore advocates 
its abolition. This is a post hoc propter hoc argument. Not 
only is the general administration of law better in these 
countries than in most, but public ideals of sexual chastity 
are a very marked characteristic of them all. It seems equally 
probable that the non-existence of the licensed house and of 
the traffic are alike the results of that administration and 
those ideals. Mr. Harris, also, scarcely considers the racial 
factor, fundamentally responsible for both administration 
and ideals. It is most noticeable that the countries whose 
records parallel those already mentioned are Holland, Switzer- 
land, and, in a lesser degree, Germany—all very nearly akin 
in blood to the English-speaking peoples. (The Scandinavian 
countries are not included in the book.) We entirely agree 
with Mr. Harris, however, that the maison lolerée is an evil 
and should be abolished. 

Portugal, Latin-America, Greece, Rumania, and Northern 
Africa have very bad records, and belong to entirely different 
racial groups. France belongs largely to the Latin group. 
There is a considerabie amount of traffic through and in the 
country, which also has a very large * export trade ’’—chiefly 
to South America. Mr. Harris mentions further evidence of 
this racial factor—**the general view of souteneurs and 
mesdames is that English girls are too independent to do really 
well as prostitutes, and their unwillingness to lend themselves 
to perverse practices detracts considerably from their com- 
mercial value.” 

An alternative suggestion of Mr. Harris's is of a different 
character. He proposes, not the abolition of the regulated 
house, but its better regulation, by forbidding it to house 
foreign prostitutes. This would undoubtedly largely check 
the international traflic and throw out of employment those 
repulsive middlemen, the souteneur, the madame, and the 
precurer. He also proposes the wise measure of raising the 
age of marriage (since a bogus marriage is one of the ways of 
getting a young girl out of one country and into another), 
better administration of existing laws, and wider and better 
co-operation between States. These proposals are unassailable ; 
but one feels differently about his Jeaning towards tightening 
up the passport and visa regulations. ‘These are seldom an 
effective check on the movements of undesirables, but they 
severely hamper the activities of respectable citizens. 

Mr. Harris also leans towards repressive legislation against 
prostitution itself. There is some evidence that in England— 
indeed, all Northern Europe—the professional prostitute 
exists largely for tourists: the home demand is supplied by 
young women who claim an equal freedom with men in sex 
matters. Appalling as this will appear to some, it could not 
be as repulsive as the present commercialized system. 

War upon the middlemen and their pernicious traffic is a 
different matter and one that we should support by every 
means in our power. As to the prostitutes themselves, it is 
difficult to know what help they can be given. Very seldom 
does poverty drive them to the trade, and even in those cases 
it is usually because the girl’s one saleable asset is sexual 
gratification. Lust itself is rarely the cause. The common 
inglish drab seems as deficient in real sexual urge as she is 
in most other qualities, mental and physical. Throughout 
the world it is the same, for Mr. Harris repeatedly coniments 


or quotes opinions on the improvidence and helplessness of 
the prostitute. She is subnormal. How much can we help 
the helpless ? 

This deeply thoughtful and yet thoroughly practical book 
is one that we would ask our readers to read and mark at the 
earliest opportunity. It is a real contribution towards a 
better social order. 


Lyrics and Eclogues 


Blue and Grey. By John Alexander Chapman. (Blackwell, 
4s. 6d.) 

Lyrical Poems. By John AlexanderChapman. (Imperial Library, 
Calcutta.) 

Poems. By Philip G. L. Webb. (Nisbet. 3s. 6d.) 

Nets to Catch the Wind. By Elinor Wylie. (Knopf. 3s. 6d.) 

Black Arizour. By Elinor Wylie. (Martin Secker. 5s.) 

Five Saints and an Appendix. By Harold Acton. (Holden. 6s.) 

England Reclaimed. A Book of Eclogues. By Osbert Sitwell. 
(Duckworth. 7s. 6d.) 


The Best Poems of 1927. Selected by Thomas Moult. (Cape.) 


IMAGINATION can turn the copper of words into such sudden 
silver or gold, that we are inclined to underestimate the milder 
but constant changes worked alone by meditation. In the 
pure light of thoughtfulness, ordinary phrases may transcend 
their original value and a worn image may begin to shine 
a little. 

In the two books by Mr. J. Chapman thought and emotion 
have been modulated by complete meditation, and the total 
effect is satisfying. ‘The writer keeps well within the middle 
scope of verse, so that bird, tree, rose and wine-cup are 
accepted by the reader as agreeable figures of speech ; but 
here, for compensation, lies a rounded philosophy of life 
and the ripeness of experience. One gathers that these 
poems have been written in India, but the occasional glimpses 
of the East only emphasize their home atmosphere. Though 
they are varied, ranging from precise aphorism to political 
sonnet, one appreciates most in them an increasing mood of 
renunciation which springs from spiritual insight : a gradual 
conquest of age in which romance and its longings pass into 
a wider comprehension of the meaning of humanity. That 
expression of higher thought is found in the following 
passage :-— 

** Manna is all my meat. 
I wash all men and women’s fect : 
And every child I think 
My own, and see 
That child laid in the cradle 
There in the stable, 
And Jesus bending low the knee.” 
One feels in the simplicity of the lines a mystical intensity. 

In his new book Mr. Webb has turned from the translation 
of Heine to contemplation of the heavens as bared by the 
telescopes of science. He is preoccupied with the problems 
of cosmic magnitude and the solar system. His poems leave 
us with the humble feeling which is induced by the reading 
of the primers of astronomy, « 1G we long to console ourselves 
with Kant’s chapter on the mysteries of the spatial sense in 
ourselves. But his verse is injured by the vastness of its 
theme. “ Ten thousand million stars,” means little but to 
those who know the mystical rapture of the higher mathe- 
matics. Mr. Webb is continually falling back upon the 
vocative case :— 

**O world inscrutable, O world immense, 
O stellar host illimitable far.” 
Poetry, by reversal, can find its world in a flower. 


Both Miss Wylie’s books were first published in America, 
To those who know her Venelian Glass Nephew, a delightful 
and sustained prose fantasy, Nets to Catch the Wind will prove 
a little disappointing despite the forewarning title. A few 
bright fancies have flown into it from her prose, such as :— 

“ Little birds like bubbles of glass 
Fly to other Americas, 
Birds as bright as sparkles of wine 
Fly in the night to the Argentine, 
Birds of azure and flame-birds go 
To the tropical Gulf of Mexico.” 


But, generally, she is content to bridle a little mood fo a 
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moment, or to toy with a coloured thought. She writes best 
when she tells us of what she likes :— 


‘¢ Down to the Puritan marrow of my bones 
There's something in this richness that I hate. 
I love the lo yk, austere, imma ‘ulate, 
Of landscapes drawn in pearly monotones. 
There's something in my blood that owns 
Bare hills, cold silver on a sky of slate, 
A thread of water... 
Streaming through slanted pastures fenced with stones. 


” 


In Black Armour, however, she is on enchanted ground 

again :— 
“ This cool and laughing mind, renewed 

From covert sources like a spring's, 

To portent to translate the mood 

Of ail distraught and twisted things.” 
That, whether intentionally or not, expresses the whole 
argument of Miss Wylie’s more delicate later verse. In Black 
Armour she is working with a cool certainty, and, as it were, 
with firm hands. 

We learn from the publisher's wrapper that Mr. Harold 
Acton will be the leader of the * mcedern school.” Certainly 
when Mr. Acton wishes to displease the poetic diehards he 
puts one of Mr. T. S. Eliot's records on the gramophone. 
But allowing for a certain amount of pure fractiousness in his 
mood, the fact emerges that he is not so much * modern,” as 
passing through that phase of overgrowing fancy which may 
be called the Endymion stage of development. His * fluction- 
jets of silver-flashing stars ~ really belong to the period when 
poets are only satisfied with “ nectareous camel-draughts ” 
of song. Four of his themes are drawn from hagiology and 
are written in unvaried heroic couplets: but he has avoided 
the dramatic necessities of his stories and his lines are mostly 
a collection of concetti, fertile indeed, but rarely felicitous. 
In every age the natural incongruitics and far-fetching of 
fancy have been exalted into theory: the mid-Victorian 
age had its “modern” movement, very unfairly labelled, 
owing to its inequalities, as the Spasmodie School. 

The disappointing inequality and lack of form in Mré 
Sitwell’s new book seem to indicate that the poet has been 
holding up his natural development by mistaken loyalty 
to a theory which he has really outgrown. In these eclogues, 
which are sct pleasantly in the country of his childhood, he 
draws pictures of quaint rustic folk, such as Mrs. Hague who 
washed clothes on Monday, baked on Tuesday, and read her 
Bible on Sunday, her husband the Gardener, Moping Fred, 
and Mrs. Nutchin her arm-chair. The introduction, written 
in rhymed couplets, is wholly delightful and has that little 
pleasure in domestic details which one finds in Cowper's 
Task, but when Mr. Sitwell leaves rhyme and his snatches of 
nursery jingle, his artistic conscience seems to vanish. The 
following is typical of much in his book :— 

Through long and intimate association 

With the objects under her protection, 

Mrs. Southern had the air 

Of being in league with inanimate objects, 

Conspirator with chairs and tables, 

Sentient walls, inquisitive-eyed portraits. 
One’s complaint is not that this is rather like prose, but that, 
except for the last compound-adjective, it has not passed 
through the personal imagination at all. 

Mr. Moult’s annual anthology of periodic verse has become 
an event to which many look forward in habit. His charity 
is positively benign, yet the average of his gathering is always 
high. This is a lesser mystery. 

AUSTIN CLARKE. 


Russia Then and Now 


Fateful Years, 1909-1916. The Reminiscences of Serge Sazonov. 
(Jonathan Cape. 15s.) 

Russian Economic Development since the Revolution. By 
Maurice Dobb. (Routledge. 15s.) 

Tue late M. Sazonoy’s reminiscences are a very important 

and interesting contribution to the diplomatic history of the 

War. As the Russian Foreign Minister from 1910 to 1916 

he played a notable part in the drama of 1914, and his 

narrative is clear and temperate. He regards the appoint- 

ment of Liman von Sanders in the autumn of 1913 to 

reorganize the Turkish army as the fatal move which made 


the continuance of friendly relations between Germany and 
Russia impossible. Even after that, Talaat hinted at the 
possibility of a Russo-Turkish entente. but the suggestion 
came to nothing. For Sazonoy, Austria was the villain of 
the piece: he blamed Germany 
Austrian lead against Serbia, regardless of consequences. 
His reference to the Berlin * Crown Council” of July 5th, 
1914, is now known to be inaccurate : the Emperor agreed 
to the Austrian plan on that date without holding a formal 
council. Sazonov’s account of the Tsar's reluctant decision 
to mobilize in the afternoon of July 30th is memorable. 
Before it was known in Berlin, the German Government had 
declared, on July 31st, that there was * 
mobilization in fact, though not in name. 


for blindly following the 


a danger of war ’*— 


Sazonoy flatly declares that Russia did not ask the Allies 
to attack Gallipoli. He himself disliked the idea of English 
and French troops occupying Constantinople. There is a 
touch of the ironic in his story of the interminable negotia- 
tions with the Allies about the partition of a conquered 
Turkey. 
was the stumbling-block, although she contributed little to 
the enterprise. authorities in 
thinking that Rumania chose the worst possible moment for 
entering the War, and made a grave error in attacking 
Hungary instead of Bulgaria. 
want and could not help so weak an aliv. He is indignant 
with Rumania for recovering Bessarabia, and with Poland 
for claiming non-Polish lands. 
last Tsarist Ministries sufiices to explain the success of the 
Revolution. This faithful Monarchist condemns Goremykin 
and Sttirmer as harshly as the reddest Republican could do. 
Had Stolypin lived 
for which the Bolsheviks claim credit 


England, he Says, agreed to his proposals ; France 


Sazonoyv agrees with most 


Russia, he says, did not 


Sazonoyv's picture of the 


Stolypin, who began the agrarian reforms 
Russia might, thinks 
the author, have been regencrated. 

Sazonov knew the pre-War Russia. and believed that it 
would in time revive and throw off the 
it had rejected Mongol and Polish domination in past times. 
Mr. Dobb, a Cambridge economist who is protoundly impressed 
by Lenin's teaching, has written an elaborate work on Russia 


Bolshevik voke as 


There is 
nothing very new in his exposition, save perhaps that he 


as the corpus vile of a Communist experiment. 


ignores the human element in the problem more completely 
than most English Socialists have been able to do. It is 
well known that the Communist ideal is * a classless society,” 
and that all means are used to obtain this end. Mr. Dobp 
declares with a note of triumph that Russia is now producing 
as much as she did before the War. but the estimate is 
searcely credible if we are to pay any attention to the Com- 
munist laments over ineflicient factories and obstructive 
bureaucrats. His assumption that the peasantry, who form 
eighty-five per cent. of the population, must be satisfied with 
what the urban minority, or their rulers, think good for them, 
is noteworthy. Communism is far less democratic than the 
old Tsardom, and probably less eflicient except in its police, 


“A Little Irish Muse” 


Memoirs of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington (1712-1750). Written by 

Herself. With an Introduction by Iris Barry. (Routledce. 15s.) 
Tue eighteenth century, as Miss Iris Barry observes in her 
vivacious introduction, is a kind of elder brother to the 
twentieth. It has indeed a likeness to our own age of blind 
and repressed trouble. It lay, as ours probably lies, between 
two great Romantie periods, setting once more an antithesis 
between truth and beauty, and for its chief expression 
working out an urbane, reasonable kind of prose, natural to 
the criticism of daily life according to Mr. Worldly Wiseman, 
yet so supremely fit for satire that no Elizabethan periods 
could convey such wrath as the colourless sentences that drip 
the deadly poison of Swift. 

That she can tell us some things of the caprices and kind- 
nesses of the latter days of the Dean of St. Patrick’s is one of 
the commendations of Mrs. Letitia Pilkington, free-lance of 
letters, by many called an adventuress and worse. Miss Barry 
introduces Letitia with an amused indulgence, and gives full 
value to the spirited struggle maintained by that small figure 
against ill-luck and poverty, in a world of men cynically 
contemptuous of all women who had lost their place in the 
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household. Some are not so compassionate to the “ little 
Irish Muse.” Letitia finds herself perhaps in too many sur- 
prising situations ; sometimes she is fairly affluent when she 
has not been guinea-hunting. Yet her own account of her 
wild whimsical life does not depend for its interest on her 
encounters with such as Swift and Richardson, but on the 
chances of her dauntless personality. Amusing her story 
certainly is; none the less it leaves a certain sadness. The 
pathos of the little creature, “ ghosting,” hacking, letter-writing, 
pasquinading, telling naughty stories—caressed, bullied, 
imprisoned, released, revived from week to week by casual 
guineas—accuses the hard hearts of her time. Letitia resisted 
a great deal. She would not sink into a kind of literary 
prostitute. She was a woman of letters, with some weaknesses. 
Aphra Behn had preceded her in the stony path ; but Aphra 
had something of the great way with her, and, if it were for 
one song’s sake only, could wrap the poet's purple round her, 
Letitia was a small, fair thing, with thick hair and tender eyes; 
a mere “ houschold dove” fallen out of her nest, and disguised 
like a sparrow-hawk among the birds of prey that ruffled it at 
White's. 

When she was innocent eighteen she had married, a little 
to her own surprise, a young clergyman, Matthew Pilkington, 
who brought to his establishment an owl, a cat, and a harpsi- 
chord. Letitia’s father, however, set them up in a pretty 
dwelling with a garden and a summerhouse that remained 
dear to her memory. The child-like couple adored verse ; and so 
we find the little love-birds perching by the terrible Dean, and 
indulged by his grave circle, the magnificent Dr. Delany, 
the learned Constantia Grierson, and Mrs. Barber. Swift 
was now in exile from the world he had loved, parted from the 
men with whom he had a passion of friendship, and Stella’s 
dead hair had been folded in its paper. He used Letitia like 
a promising child, mocking her, consoling her, leaving ‘* blue 
and black flowers” on her arms when she made mistakes. 
She never seems discomposed by Swift, whatever his mood ; 
and at this period of her life is perfectly happy, pouring to her 
friends “ profuse strains of unpremeditated art ’—from the 
summerhouse. 

But Matthew went to London, and appeared to forget her. 
Letitia went to London too, and there was much trouble. 
They came back to Dublin, but already a hatred had begun, 
too great for those two small people. Matthew brutally 
slighted her for a widow ; and then, set upon divorce, alleged 
that she had read too deeply in a book with a certain Mr. 
Adair. With verve and wrath and much “ dropping into 
verse *’—quite accomplished verse, in the taste of the day— 
she relates the adventures that now drove her here and there, 
Her glorious period arrives when she moves to London, 
takes rooms opposite White's, and wakes the enthusiasm of 
Colley Cibber, worst of Laureates. Now we feel the pulse of 
St. James’s, as all the fine gentlemen drop over to leave their 
subscription guineas, and laugh with this gamine and fluffy 
Muse. Among them comes his Grace of Marlborough, 
nephew of the Conqueror, a “ lovely gentleman ” with gracious 
bounty. But she is no miser, and-—the guineas come and go. 
Her nimble pen cannot write her into security. Her days are 
distractingly up and down. She “ ghosts” every now and 
then for Worsdale, the painter. She “ ghosts ” more daintily 
for Lord Galway. She sleeps a night in Westminster Abbey. 
She meditates swicide in St. James’s Park, and is taken home 
by a beautiful lady enslaved by a footman husband in a golden 
night-cloak. She falls into the Marshalsea, and is rescued 
by Colley Cibber and sixteen dukes. She goes to Chelsea clad 
in a chintz gown through a snowstorm ; and Sir Hans Sloane, 
like a monkey in his wainscoted house, throws her half a crown, 
while he tears out the lining of a child’s lids with an ear of 
corn. She is very courteously used by a printer who has a 
fine dwelling, and realizes that he is the euthor of Clarissa. 

It is odd, perhaps, that she did not try a novel herself, 
for even her adventures in her printshop proved startling 
enough. But with the son who fled in terror from the house 
of Dr. Arne she returns to Dublin, and begins a kind of novel 
with her memoirs. There are furious contentions, in which 
she makes many a verbal score ; and one squirms a little at 
her final methods, in which she seems rather like a miniature 
Aretino. She is writing the third volume of the memoirs, 
however, quite desperately, being very ill. So it is all a 
tangled web of verse, reminiscence, and present defiance. 


“Thou frolicsome farce of fortune,’ Colley Cibber once 
addressed her. She is ending. Young Lord Kingsborough: is 
a fountain of guineas for her ; she has only to write him funny 
letters. Yet she loses him. Always unlucky! 

She perished penniless, harried by her landlord. Yet at her 
death she had a little wine, a little song, a little mirth, before 
the brute withdrew even the linen she had died in. 

Every page of Letitia’s memoirs is crude eighteenth century, 
Her scenes have the queer sick colours and the shameless 
attitudes of a Hogarth picture. She does not realize the 
gross George II. on his unstable throne, or imagine the wild 
fury and anguish of the Forty-five, though she sees a mysterious 
lady kiss the picture of the fair lost Prince. But she tells us, 
quite without comment, that Swift could not hear the name 
of Stella without tears, so that we must be gentle over hers, 

RacueL ANNAND TAYLOR. 


Two Globe-Trotters 


12s. 6d.) 


(Knopf. 
12s. 6d.) 


(Benn. 


Earth Girdled. By Paul Morand. 
New York Nights. By Stephen Graham. 
M. Moranp, about to land in his own country after making 
a steamship tour of the world, tells us that circumnavigation 
is not a French form of exercise. ‘ Thirteen journeys of 
circumnavigation had already been carried out by the great 
nations of Europe before a single Frenchman ventured on 
the feat. It was not until 1714 that a smuggler, named La 
Barbinais le Gentil, impelled by a truly national desire to 
defraud the Excise, attempted the adventure. His circuit 
of the world was a very unwilling one. His frigate was 
called the *‘ Sulky Maid.” 

M. Morand is himself in the national tradition, and, even 
while he travels, ** perceives that he does not like travelling, 
but only movement.” Wherever he is, he wants to be some- 
where else. So he hurries round the world, to Vancouver, 
on to Japan and China, to Borneo, Bangkok, the Isles of 
Swallows’ Nests—* a succession of bathers, immersed to the 
nostrils like water-buffaloes °"—and back by the Sucz Canal 
to Kurope: ‘* Europe, so ugly now, but our mother still. So 
over-elaborated, her tantalizingly attractive coasts curled 
and prinked, her rivers like wrinkles, her coquette’s half 
light : her waters without depth, her tanned mountains, her 
islands exquisitely untroubled, and her earth fattened with 
dead.” He burries, but he nevertheless sees what the 
majority miss, and—if only all travel-writers had this merely 
negative gift—he seems to know what not to write about by 
instinct. You will get no stale news here, though you may 
have been round the world a dozen times. Especially good 
are the brief and vividly written essays on tropic fishes, the 
equatorial forest, and the Singapore Zoological Gardens. 

In one way, however, although this is one of the best 
travel journals we have read, it is depressing. The author 
visualizes the day—and is it so far distant after all ?—when 
the earth shall have become too small for us, when, * wasting 
our lives in the locked compartment of our little sphere, there 
will be nothing left but to turn Trappist—enter God's Foreign 
Legion—and thenceforward seek in altitude an infinity which 
the plane can no longer give us: or go and conquer other 
planets.” We shall certainly have to think of something to 
keep our future Marco Polos, Columbuses, and Shackletons 
busy. 

Mr. Stephen Graham is a confirmed wanderer, who scems to 
be just as much at home in the narrow by-streets of a great 
city as in “ the great open spaces ” with a pack on his back. 
His latest book, a successor to London Nights (if that was the 
title), is a series of New York sketches, not necessarily noc- 
turnal. ‘Tough Audiences,” ‘‘A Rooming House in Speak- 
easy Street,’ ‘‘The Bowery,” “Round about Police Head- 
quarters ’’—the titles are suggestive and Mr. Graham leaves 
very little unsaid when once he brings his astonishing 
powers of description to the subject. He goes to all the 
night clubs, walks in the great fruit market at dawn, and 
dances in the Japanese Garden of the Ritz-Carlton, where 
**most discreet and charming of all the dancers was Charlie 
Chaplin, the greying popular idol with light-dazzled face, 
who two-stepped along the wall with his face to it as if 
afraid to be seen.” But night life in New York is not pretty 
and Mr. Graham does not mince his words. 
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Fine Portrait Medals 


Portrait Medals of a Generation. Modelled by Ethel A. C,. 
Harris. With Introductory Note by G. F. Hill. (Spink 
and Son. 42s.) 

A voiumeE of photographs of medals which is introduced by 

Mr. G. F. Hill, the learned Keeper of Coins and Medals at 

the British Museum and the leading authority on the great 

medallists of the Italian Renaissance, and which moreover has 
on the title-page a speaking likeness of that accomplished artist 
and gentleman, the late Professor Lantéri, is surely worth 
attention. The writer of this notice had the good fortune many 
years ago to sit to Lantéri for a medal—which was a good like- 
ness and is an artistic treasure—and he has ever since taken 

a keen interest in the exquisite art of the medallist, which few 

practise nowadays. He can therefore affirm with confidence 

that Mr. Hill's high praise of Lady Harris's work is in no wise 
excessive. Lady Harris tells us that she was a pupil of 

Lantéri’s, and that in the leisure moments of a busy life she 

has amused herself by making portrait medals of her friends 

and acquaintances, thus gradually forming the collection of 

150 or 200 medals here reproduced. The portraits of the men 

whom one knows or remembers are true to life—such as 

those of Dr. Joachim or Sir Charles Walston, Sir Hubert 

Gough or Sir William Orpen—and it is safe to infer that Lady 

Harris has a gift for catching a likeness. The artistic merit of 

her work is unquestionably great. Her medals are not 

merely small reliefs but true medals, simply planned, with 
the head filling most of the space within the inscription and 
kept as flat as possible, after the classie tradition upon which 

Lantéri used to insist. Lady Harris has had many distin- 

guished sitters, but she has also made portraits of many 

youths and children, and some of these are excellent. Inas- 
much as medals are easily portable and almost indestructible, 
they ought to be a favourite method of portraiture nowadays. 

Perhaps the charm and interest of Lady Harris's portrait 

medals will lead to a revival of this delightful art. 


Kk. G. H. 


Fiction 
Four First Novels 


Prelude to a Rope for Myer. By L. Steni. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

A Dock Brief. By Dennis Barr. (Cape. 7s. 6d.) 

One Tree Hill. By Theyre Weigall. (Faber and Gwyer. 7s. 6d.) 
And Others Came. By M. Morgan Gibbon. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
TuereE is promise in each of these four novels by beginners ; 
but the first two come nearest to positive achievement. Most 
original of all, and yet the least strained, is Mr. Steni’s grim 
study of temperament. Lucas Myer is a young Jew, the 
proprietor of a cinema. He is not among the subtle and 
polished specimens of his race, but one who sees “ life around 
him in very simple terms, in black and white, love and hate, 
the desirable and the undesirable.” He loses his heart to 
Lorrie Errimew, and though Marcus, his refined artist brother, 
warns him that she is a mere prostitute, preying upon him for 
his money, he continues to see in her scented and painted 
prettiness his own ideal of beauty. Truth, however, forces 
itself upon him at last ; love turns to hatred; and, as the 
climax to his steadily growing anger and jealousy, he murders 
Lorrie. Mr. Steni makes no bid for popular favour. We 
wish that he had found a theme worthier of his powerful 
gifts of analysis and description; but, at all events, he is 
an artist. His four or five characters are thoroughly alive, 
and the hospital and cheap lodging-house scenes are, among 
others, too drably realistic to be readily forgotten. 

Mr. Dennis Barr is all gaiety. Throwing probability to 
the winds, he sets out to amuse us, and handsomely he succeeds: 
A Dock Brief is a detective yarn, a travel and adventure story, 
and a love romance all in one. John Stoyle, a delightful 
young barrister, is on circuit when he is briefed by Emmanuel 
Izzard, a seaman who is charged with murdering a fellow- 
member of the * Cloudbank’” crew, when that vessel was dis- 
charging cargo at a Rumanian port. The case against Izzard 
seems hopelessly conclusive; but John, wishing to justify 
himself in the eyes of his fiancée, who has accused him of 
lacking *“‘ ambition and initiative,” determines to achieve the 


impossible and to get the prisoner off. To this end he engages 
himself as purser for a voyage on the ‘ Cloudbank.’ The 
tiniest of clues comes his way, and gradually, by studying the 
ship, the crew, and the actual quay where the murder was 
committed, he satisfies himself that Izzard cannot after all 
be guilty. The dénouement of the mystery shows that the 
crime was connected with political intrigue; hence Izzard’s 
unwillingness to state the plain facts of the case. John, 
however, captures and effectually silences the only man— 
a Rumanian—who could bring the feared revenge upon 
Izzard. The prisoner is acquitted at the next Assize, and 
the enterprising young barrister is duly rewarded by an 
immediate marriage with a_ well-satisfied Amorel. The 
tale is pure extravaganza, but its vivacity, humour, and 
pictorial charm carry the reader joyfully along. 

The remaining two novels belong to a more familiar type. 
Cecil Weyman, the hero of One Tree Hill, is a young Australian 
journalist who comes to England and makes an easy conquest 
of Fleet Street. But new friends open up new worlds for him 5 
he is welcomed into leisured and aristocratic circles, and falls 
in love with Audrey, the coquettish daughter of Sir George 
Daventry. At the same time, Clive Melbury, a wealthy 
dilettante, offers Cecil a princely salary to edit a new art 
journal. Soon, however, the now resplendent Cecil makes a 
brief visit to Australia, and on the voyage he seduces the 
true-hearted Madelaine Sandiland. Returning to England, 
he finds that his benefactor, Melbury, has absconded ; and, 
after Audrey has revealed herself as the shallow adventuress 
she really is, he returns, a happier and wiser man, to Madelaine. 
Mr. Weigall gives us some natural scenes and characters. 
But he must learn to eliminate inessential detail. 

Mr. Gibbon, too, has solid gifts, but has not yet mastered the 
use of them. At first the two sisters, Janet and Faith Merri- 
man, are admirably contrasted and realized. ‘This was, 
perhaps, the big difference between them: Janet made people 
very pleased with her; Faith made them very pleased with 
themselves.’ The quiet and pleasant picture of the Merriman 
household, however, raises hopes that are not fulfilled. With 
the appearance of Karl Petre, a sinister young man whose 
reprobate father had made love to Mrs. Merriman in her 
earlier days, realism gives place to a not very exciting melo- 
drama. Janet, already engaged to another man, falls in love 
with Karl, while Karl is infatuated by Faith. But Faith, 
instead of redeeming Karl by her own love and purity, as she 
originally resolves to do, becomes a pale kind of saint and 
enters a convent; and Janet, who has been married but has 
conveniently lost her husband in a French railway disaster, 
is rewarded with the ashes of Karl's passion for her sister. 
Mr. Gibbon will do better work than this. 

GILBERt THoMas. 

THE WHITE VILLA AT DINARD. By Gerard Shelley. 
(Gay and Hancock. 7s. 6d.)—-The best things in this book, 
to the reader weary of the rigours of the English winter, 
are the descriptions of the sunshine and gay life at Dinard. 
It must be confessed that the characters depicted are 
obvious marionettes who dance their way through life in 
obedience to the exigencies of the plot. We are all acquainted 
with the virtuous lady whose husband returns from the wilds 
of Africa only to be blackmailed by the confederates of a 
coloured lady to whom he has been united. The situation 
is complicated by the husband being the heir to a dukedom, 
and no sooner does he succeed to his strawberry leaves than the 
black lady appears in England and announces herself the right- 
ful Duchess. In spite of the lack of originality in the plot, the 
sunshine and gaicty of the setting are welcome at the present 
juncture. 

GREAT SHORT STORIES OF ALL NATIONS. Selected 
by Maxim Lieber and Blanche Colton Williams. (Harrap. 
8s. 6d.)—This book is explained by its secondary title, ** one 
hundred and fifty-eight complete short stories from all periods 
and countries,” and, as may be readily imagined, a finer 
entertainment in one volume has rarely been provided at so 
low a price. Here is a whole year’s good reading in trains 
and station waiting-rooms, and anyone possessing this book 
becomes at once independent of the bookstalls for his supply 
of periodical fiction. The short story fits into modern life 
perhaps more neatly than any other form of literature—it 
is just the right length to fill up spaces in a world that scems 
to be in more of a hurry than it once was ; and readers may 
be sure that everything in this volume is good art as well as 
entertainment. This is the most useful introduction to the 
art of short-story writing, and to the work of its greatest 
exponents, that has ever been published in a really compact 
form. 
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AUNT ISABEL’S LOVER. By. Marion Fox. (John 
Lane. 7s. 6d.)—The beginning of this novel, which passes 
in the fifties and early sixties of the nineteenth century, is 
more interesting than the rather inconclusive chapters at the 
end, These leave the reader in doubt whether the author 
intended the apparition of Dion Arnicott to be a real man, a 
telepathic communication, or a ghost. The facts as stated in 
the story fit neither of these explanations and thus leave a 
rather unsatisfactory feeling in the reader’s mind. The 
book has, however, a good deal of charm, and ** Aunt Isabel” 
herself is a romantic and attractive figure. The society in the 
cathedral town of Sarumcester with its three generations of 
solicitors is well sketched, and its rather everyday characteris- 
tics form a piquant contrast to the phantasy which attaches 
to Isabel and the old house on the Downs. But, in spite of 
considerable ability, the book cannot be said to be wholly 
successful, largely because Miss Fox has obviously not made 
up her mind as to the quality of her spiritual element. 


Current Literature 


THE POEMS OF THOMAS LOVE PEACOCK. Halliford 
Edition. Vol. VI. Edited by H. F. B. Brett-Smith and 
C. E. Jones. (Constable. Illustrated. 21s.)—This and a 
succeeding volume of the Halliford Edition will, with the 
exception of the songs which are scattered through Peacock’s 
novels and which constitute his surest claim to poetical 
renown, contain the bulk of his poems, both these that have 
been already published and others which have never yet been 
printed. It is no disparagement to the faithful work of the 
editors, who have furnished the volume with careful textual 
and bibliographic notes, to say that the book is a little dis- 
appointing. That “ white-headed jolly old worldling ” (as 
Thackeray called him), * full of information about India and 
everything else in the world,” has his place in the history of 
English poetry as a link between the schools of the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries— if indeed he is a link at all and does 
not by reason of his genteel poetical conventions belong 
wholly to the cighteenth. But from that century again he is 
separated by the quality of intellectual gaiety, by a merriment 
which is at times almost ghastly. Of that quality there is 
small trace in the present volume, and with a few exceptions 
it presents one side only of Peacock—his discipleship to the 
eighteenth century, and that notably in his long poem, ‘* The 
Genius of the Thames,” a work boring on the whole, but lit 
up at times with a sudden glow of real feeling like :-— 

“ Green shores thy narrow stream confine, 
Where blooms the modest eglantine, 
And haewthorn-boughs o’ershadowing spread, 
To canopy thy infant bed.” 


Yet most of the poem is heavily plastered with mythological 
conceit, which, as Shelley was to teach him later on, does not 
really express the truth of nature. The editors believe (and 
their belief will command general agreement) that * the little 
poem to * Ellen’ gives a foretaste of the author's skill in 
memorial verse”; it likewise furnishes an example of 
Peacock’s exquisite purity of style. The volume under 
review will, at all events, cause all lovers of the poet to look 
out for the next, which is to contain ** Rhododaphne,” which, 
apart from the incomparably vivacious songs, is Peacock’s 
masterpiece. 

IS JESUS GOD? By Charles J. Burrough, with Preface 
by Leighton Pullan. (Skeflington. 2s. 6d.)—This book 
attempts to reply in simple form to the question posed in 
the title. After a statement of the traditional answer as 
contained in the Creed, its justification is sought in the 
Synoptic Gospels and in the Fourth Gospel. The most 
interesting section of the book only begins with the fourth 
chapter, where the author deals with the Messianic Secret. 
It is only in quite modern times that it has been realized 
what a problem is contained in our Lord’s charge to His 
disciples to keep His Messialiship secret. Mr. Burrough’s 
explanation is at any rate tenable. Uf Jesus had allowed 
the cry of the Messiah to be raised in nationalist Galilee, 
there was a serious risk that His work would be brought to 
an abrupt conclusion before We had had time to complete 
the training of His disciples, and he adopts the theory that 
Christ's use of the title * Son of Man” was governed by the 
fact that it was not a current Messianic title. Mr. Burrough 
adduces reasonable arguments to support the theory that, 
from the time of the Baptism at any rate, Jesus was conscious 
that He was in a real and special sense * the Son of God,” 
with a mission to fulfil that would involve His death. He 
Jater indicates the grounds for thinking that the Apostles 
believed Jesus to be the Son of God, and he draws out the 
Importance of the witness of St. Paul. He devotes a chapter 
to the Virgin Birth, in which he puts the dilemma——cither 
Jesus was born in the manner described in the Gospels, or 
lle was born of a hum? father, out of wedlock. He weakens 
his argument by a naive use of the Old ‘Testament ; but he 
realizes that it is usetess to discuss the question of the Virgin 


Birth without first reaching agreement in regard to the 
Incarnation. The book is- sensible, if conservative. But it 
suffers from a serious clerical defect: the assumption that 
those who approach the matter from a different angle are 
either perverse or insincere. The real force of many of the 
arguments employed is weakened by attempts to prove too 
much: for example, that the first three Gospels are by the 
persons to whom they are ascribed. In regard to Mark and 
Luke, this is credible ; but hardly in regard to the first. 


A COMMENTARY ON PLATO'S ** TIMAEUS.” By A. E, 
Taylor. (Clarendon Press.  42s.)—We have been waiting 
with the highest expectation for Professor Taylor's work 
on Plato's Timaeus, and its publication is a most 
important event in scholarship and in philosophy. We 
should advise every reader who still retains some Greek 
to buy the Commentary, and re-read the dialogue with 
Professor Taylor's notes constantly at hand. The Timaeus 
is one of the most important texts for Greek scientific theory ; 
and, indeed, as Professor Taylor makes clear, for scientific 
theory in general. The thesis that Professor Taylor propounds 
is that the T'imaeus is not a discussion of Plato’s own views ; it 
represents the Pythagorean tradition of physical speculation, 
and Timaeus himself turns the tradition to new account, in 
adapting it to the more “ modern” problems of biology, 
It is impossible to give an adequate impression of the depth 
and variety of Professor Taylor's treatment ; he illustrates 
the dialogue, not only from the entire range of Greek thought, 
but also from the works of contemporary physicists and 
mathematicians such as Eddington and Whitehead. Thus 
he makes age-old problems into living issues, and increases 
our consciousness of the debt we owe to Greece. 

A HISTORY OF PEEBLESSHIRE. Edited by J. W. 
Buchan and the Rev. Henry Paton. Volume III. (Glasgow: 
Jackson, Wylie and Co. 25s.)——This substantial and finely 
printed book completes a county history which does great 
credit to its editors and authors and to the charming shire with 
which it is concerned. There is a chapter for each parish, 
and the history of each estate (as we should say) is worked out 
meticulously with compact biographies, pedigrees, repro- 
ductions of charters and, in fine, all that the antiquary can 
require. But the authors are careful also to note all picturesque 
details. In the Stobo chapter we icarn that in 1802 there 
were only six silver watches in the whole parish, but that now 
the folk are better off and eat wheaten bread in place of oat- 
“ake or barley bannocks. In the Manor chapter is a good 
account of David Ritchie, the queer, deformed creature who 
was the original of Scott's *“ Black Dwarf.’ The book is 
illustrated with many views and portraits and with maps. It 
is an admirable production in every respect. 

POLITICIANS AND MORALISTS OF THE NINE- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Emile Faguet. Translated by 
Dorothy Galton. (Ernest Benn. 15s.)—M. Faguet had 
a faculty of bright portraiture, an ability to illustrate the 
man from his work and the work from the man. He wrote 
in a style of slightly cynical tolerance and understanding, 
with precisely the turns of speech and epigrammatic sentences 
a French intellectual should command. And when he dealt 
with a writer after his heart, a writer both discouraged and 
warm like Renan, he could give an unusual neatness and 
clarity to his picture. He was civilized, moreover; he 
moved readily and easily among ideas, not taking them too 
seriously, always prepared with a sympathetic patronage 
for human eccentricities. His essays on Sainte-Beuve and 
Stendhal are excellent. But if he came upon personal force, 
sincerity, and enthusiasm, he was out of water. We feel 
that he was antipathetic to men such as Proudhon ; and his 
judgment of Proudhon leaves out everything strong and 
original in his subject. For Proudhon, with all his simplicity 
and rural goodness, was never an eccentric ; his naiveté was 
the very sign of his energy and straightness. We feel that 
M. Faguet would have liked Proudhon betier if he had been 
a“ false naif.’ Al these essays, however, have their virtues ; 
and they form a good introduction to French political thought 
during the nineteenth century. 

THE ARCHAEOLOGY OF IRELAND. By R. A. S. 
Maeslister. (Methuen. 16s.)—Professor Macalister, a scholar, 
a patriot, and an uncommonly competent and vivacious 
writer, has produced an excellent account of Irish antiquities 
from the Stone Age to the Norman Conquest. Ilis wide 
experience in archacological research elsewhere, and notably 
in Palestine, enables him to relate early Ireland to the rest 
of Europe and to dismiss many of the fanciful theories that 
delude the mere local antiquary. Ireland in the Bronze 
Age was important, he maintains, because she had gold to 
trade for the tin that she did not possess. Her pre-Celtic 
people were conquered in the Iron Age, several centuries 
before Christ, by Celtic invaders. The Irish legends refer 
to both the conquered and the conquerors ; thus, the author 
maintains, the early Irish literature embodying these legends 
goes back to a remoter stage of civilization than any other. 
The development of a written record—in Oghams—is clearly 
described. After the conversion of Ireland a Christian art 
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THE GIFT OF TONGUES. 
By ANTHONY SOMERS. 
HAVE discovered a remarkable method of learning 
French, Spanish, Italian and German. I only wish 
[ had known of it before. It would have saved me 
much drudgery, toil and disappointment. 
It has sometimes been said that ihe 


British people do not possess the 
“gift of tongues.” Certainly I never 
did. At school I was hopeless. When 


the subject was French, German, 
Latin or Greek I was always some- 





Yet in other subjects I held my own 
quite well. I have now come to the 
conclusion—my recent experience has convinced me of 
this—that the reason I failed to learn languages was that 
the method of teaching was wrong. 

Although I never “ got on” with Foreign Languages, I 
have always wanted to know them—especially I'rench. I 
have wanted to read Racine, Balzac, Proust, and Anatole 
France, and that great critic, whom Matthew Arnold so 
much admired, Sainte 
through the medium of a characterless translation. I 
have wanted to spend holidays abroad without being 
tied to a phrase-book. So I have often tried to find a 
method which would really teach me a Foreign Language. 
And at last I have found it. 

Some time ago I read that the well-known Pelman 
Institute was teaching French, Spanish, German and 
Italian by an entirely new method. I wrote for particu- 
lars, and these so interested me that I enrolled for a 
course in French. Frankly, it has amazed me. Here is 
the method I have wanted all my life. It is quite unlike 
anything I have ever heard of before, and its simplicity 
and effectiveness are almost startling. 

Consider, for example, this question: 

“Do you think you could pick up a book of 40 pages, 

written in a language of which you may not know a syllable 

—say Spanish, Italian, German or French—and not contain- 

ing a single English word, and read it through correctly 

without referring to a dictionary ?” 
Most people will say that such a thing is impossible. 
Yet this is just what the new method enables you to do, 
as you will see for yourself when you take the first lesson. 

One of the most striking features of the Pelman 
Courses in French, German, Italian and Spanish is that 
they are given entirely in the language concerned. 
English is not used at all. Yet, even if you do not know 
the meaning of a single Foreign word, you can study 
these Courses with ease, right from the beginning, and 
without “looking up” any words in a dictionary. It 
sounds incredible, but it is perfectly true. 








Further, this new method enables you to read, write 
and speak French, Spanish, Italian, or German without 
bothering your head with complex grammatical rules or 
learning by heart long lists of Foreign words. Yet, 
when you have completed one of these Courses, you will 
be able to read Foreign books and newspapers, and to 
write and speak the language in question grammatically 
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Foreign Language is 
acquired through the 
medium of English. 
This new Pelman 
method of learning 
languages is explained in four little books entitled—‘* How to 
Learn French,” “How to Learn German,” “ How to Learn 
Spanish,” and “How to Learn Italian.” You can have one of 
these books to-day, free of cost. Write (mentioning which one 
of the four you require) to the PetMan INstivute (Languages 
Dept.), 96 Pelman House, Bloomsbury Street, London, W.C. 1, 
and the particular book you require (with full particulars of the 
method) will be sent you by return, gratis and post free. 
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Call or write to-day. 
Overseas Branches: PARIS—35 Rue Boissy d’Anglas. 
41 West 45th Street. MELBOURNE—396 Flinders Lane, 
Natal Bank Chambers. DELHI—10 Alipore Road. 


NEW YORK: 
DURBAN— 
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Mr. Murray’s New Books 


The New Volume of 


THE LETTERS OF 
QUEEN VICTORIA 


Second Series. Volume III. 1879-1885. Pub- 

lished by authority of HIS MAJESTY THE KING 

and edited by GEORGE EARLE BUCKLE. 
With photogravures. 25s. net. 

“The final impression of Queen Victoria left by 
this volume is that of immense strength of character, 
fortitude in bearing public and private calamity, and 
shrewd practical wisdom.” —The Times. 

**Mr. Buckle could not have done his work with 
more discernment and a truer sense of values. He 
has presented a picture of the truth which is of incal- 
culable interest and value and has al! the fascination 
of romance.”’—The Morning Post. 


A SHORT 


HISTORY OF CIVILIZATION 
By LYNN THORNDIKE, Ph.D. 


* An interesting and well proportioned survey of the civilising 
of mankind during the whole process of human evolution from 
prehistoric times down to the present day." —Scotsman. 

Maps and Illustrations. 


THOMAS CHIPPENDALE 
A Review of His Life and Origia 
By EDWIN J. LAYTON. 

“Tt must be at once conceded that Mr. Layton has abundant 
authority. His case is carefully argued, well supported, and it 
has, of course, the authority of years behind it.’—Daily 
Telegraph. 10s. 6d. net. 


GIVING AND RECEIVING 


Six Plain Sermons on the Holy Eucharist 
By J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, D.D. 
(Dean of Wells). 
“ Few more timely or more illuminating books have appeared. 
They are the work of a scholar expressed in language of 
exquisite lucidity and simplicity.”—Cuardian. 2s. 6d. net. 


THE LACQUER COUCH 


A First Novel 
By ANNE DUFFIELD. 
* The author has the instincts of the true artist. She makes 
her characters show how the Eastern mind differs from the 
Western. The dramatic moments are never forced or artificial.” 


—Church Times. 7s. 6d. net. 


The First Cheap Editions 
of the Four Indian novels by 


P. C. WREN 
SNAKE “x, SWORD 
DEW AND MILDEW 
FATHER GREGORY 


DRIFTWOOD SPARS 


by the Author of 


BEAU GESTE 
each 3 / 6 net 


ALBEMARLE STREET, LONDON, W.1 








21s. net. 
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J.M. DENT & SONS 


BEDFORD STREET LONDON W.C.z 
a 


Navigator 


By ALFRED STANFORD. A biography in romantic 
form of NATHANIEL BOWDITCH of Salem, the 
discoverer of the first workable system of navigation. 
“A fine piece of work,” writes Eugene O’Neill. With a 
frontispiece portrait. Square Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 


The Story of Greece and Rome 


4 J. C. ROBERTSON, M.A., and H. G. ROBERTSON, 
Ph.D. A unique Graeco-Roman survey, showing the 
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announce the New Volume of 


The Golden Hind Series 


SIR WALTER 


RALEIGH 
By Milton Waldman 
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[Ready February 24th] legacy of these two great nations to the modern world. | RF 
With over 100 illustrations and many maps. Crown 8vo. |? 


verry 


wi vey 


Volumes already published: 
SIR FRANCIS DRAKE By E. F. Benson. 
CAPT. JOHN SMITH By E. Kese CHATTERTON. 
HENRY HUDSON By LLEWELLYN Powys. 


45. 6d. net. Prospectus post free. 


Downright Dencey 
By CAROLINE D. SNEDEKER. This story of the 
Quakers of Old Nantucket, centring round two children, 


. 


Marjorie Bowen’s 
New Essays in Historical Biography 


SUNDRY GREAT 
GENTLEMEN 


Illustrated. 15s. net. 
Miss Marjorie Bowen in her new volume aims at 
showing the reader how far a great personality 
could influence the history of Europe. Her gallery 
of portraits include Frederic II. of Hohenstaufen, 
Louis XII. of France, Sebastian of Portugal, 
Gustavus Adolphus of Sweden, Charles Il. of 
Spain, Marshal Maurice de Saxe—all famous 

figures in history. 


A TOUR IN SOUTHERN ASIA 
(Indo-China, Malaya, Java, Sumatra and Ceylon) 
By Horace BLeacktey. With illustrations from 

photographs and sketch map. 12s, 6d. net. 


A vivid picture of present-day life in Southern Asia. 

Mr. Bleackley has some trenchant comments to make on 

some of the racial and political problems with which he 
came in contact. 


A VAGABOND IN FIJI 

By Harry L. Foster, author of “A _ Tropical 

Tramp with the Tourists,” etc. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 

In this volume Mr. Foster has some surprising stories 

to tell about cannibals in the South Seas. His researches 

took him to Samoa and the Tongas and into the moun- 

tains of Fiji where baked missionary was quite recently 
a popular dish, 


MEN AND MONSTERS 
By CHRISTIAN SWANLJUNG and Lewis STANTON 
Paten. With frontispiece portrait and sketch- 
map. 7s. 6d. net. 
Mr. Swanljung here tells his adventures in Siberia after 
the Russian Revolution. His story is almost incredible 
for its daring, courage and resource, but its truth is 
guaranteed by Mr. Palen, who collaborated with Pro- 
tessor Ossendowski in “ Beasts, Men and Gods,” and 
is a recognised authority on that part of the world. 


Dencey and “ Jetsam,’’ has all the charm of the same 
author’s classic, Theras: The Story of an Athenian Boy. 
Crown 8vo. 75. 6d. net. 
?¢¢ 


EVERYMAN’S 
LIBRARY 


The year 1928 commemorates the centenaries of the following great 
men: JOHN BUNYAN (born 1628), OLIVER GOLDSMITH 
and CAPTAIN COOK (born 1728), HENRIK IBSEN, D. G. ROS- 
SETTI, JULES VERNE and LEO TOLSTOI (born 1828). The 
works of all of them are represented in EVERY MAN’S LIBRARY. 


OVER 800 CLASSICS - CLOTH 2s. NET 
Complete List post free. 
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ISADORA DUNCAN 


An Intimate Portrait. 


By SEWELL STOKES. 

Illustrations by JEAN COCTEAU, DONOYER DE 
SEGONZAC, GABRIEL ATKIN, &c. 

In this biographical sketch Mr. Sewell Stokes presents the reader 
with a completely realistic portrait of a woman who danced her 
way through the life of two continents, ignoring equally the con- 
ventions of her art and of society; a woman who shocked her 
early audiences by her scanty attire, the crowds of New York and 
Berlin by appearing barefoot on the streets, and the whole world 
by her reputed views on love. 6/- net 


THE IMPERIAL DRAGON 


By JUDITH GAUTIER. Translated by 


one 
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M. H. BOURCHIER. 
This is a romance of old China which begins with three travellers 
setting out to seek their fortunes, and passes through crime and 
civil war to the final tragedy. The adventures of the ferocious 
labourer who hews his way through bloodshed to the Imperial 
Sceptre and of the fanciful, chivalrous poet and gentle peasant girl 
who remain loyal to him in spite of betrayal, dangers, and torture, 
are told in a narrative in which quaint humour and tender or exotic 
beauty are mingled with thrilling incidents and horrors. 7/6 net 


JARNEGAN 


By JIM TULLY. 
A novel of the REAL Hollywood, written in a vivid rugged style 
by a man who has himself experienced the vicissitudes of his hero, 
Jack Jarnegan. 7/6 net 


FROM THE TWO-HEADED EAGLE 
TO THE RED FLAG 


By GENERAL PETER N. KRASSNOFF. 

This chronicle deals with the life of a Russian Officer from pre- 
war days to his imprisonment, torture and execution at the hands 
of the Bolshevists. Four volumes boxed. 30/- net 


BRENTANOS’, 2, PoRTSMOUTH ST., KINGSWAY, W.C.2 
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ANAAANANAAAARARAAARL 


THE OPINIONS OF 


ANATOLE FRANCE 
By Nicolas Ségur 


Translated, with an Introduction, by J. Lewis 
May. 7s. 6d. net. 

Uniform with the Library Edition of Anatole 
France’s Works. 


FICTION 


DOMNEI By James Brancn Casety, 
THE HIGHGATE MYSTERY 
By Cuarvtes KIncsTon. 
THE HONOURABLE PICNIC 
By Tuomas Ravcart. 
PLAYERS IN THE DARK 
By Mrs, Frep Reynotps. 
A list of books to be published during the spring 
will shortly be issued and will be sent gratis on 
request, 


JOHN LANE THE BODLEY HEAD LTD. 
VIGO STREET $8 LONDON, W.1. 
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was developed, and the chapters on this subject are admirable. 
professor Macalister never fears controversy, and we are 
not surprised to find him claiming the Lindisfarne Gospels 
gs Irish and not Northumbrian. It is at least doubtful 
whether Ireland had any monopoly of interlacing ornament ; 
there was no lack of it on the Continent and in Southern 
England. The account of the stone towers and of the sub- 
terranean storehouses or refuges—another one of which was 
found the other day—is noteworthy. But we must be 
content to commend the book most heartily to all who are 
seriously interested in archaeology. It is well illustrated. 


A Library List 


BiocRAPity :—The Borgias. By Giuseppe Portigliotti. Trans- 
lated by Bernard Miall. (Allen and Unwin. 12s. 6d.) 
—Francis Joseph. By Eugene Bagger. (Putnam. 
£1 1s.)\——The Wisdom of Benjamin Franklin. By 
Geo. Haven Putnam. 8 Vols. (Putnam. 9s. per Vol.) - 
The Portledge Papers. Edited by Russell J. Kerr and 
Ida Coffin Duncan. (Jonathan Cape. 12s. 6d.) 
Isadora Duncan. By Sewell Stokes. (Brentano's. 6s.) 
—Josephine E. Butler. Edited by George W. and 
Lucy A. Johnson. (Arrowsmith. 5s.) 

History :—The English Navy in the Revolution of 1688. By 
E. B. Powley. (Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
——Blundel’s. By F. J. Snell. (Hutchinson. 18s.) 
——A Short History of the American People, 1492-1921. 
By Prof. Robert Granville Caldwell. (Putnam. £1 Is.) 
——The Correspondence of King George the Third. Vols. 
38 and 4. Edited by The Hon. Sir John Fortescue. 
(Macmillan. 25s. each.)———-History of the Mongols, 
Part IV. By Sir Henry Howorth. (Longmans. 45s.) 

TraveEL :—On Ancient Ways. By Lady Sybil Lubbock. 
(Cape. 7s. 6d.)——A Tour in Southern Asia. By 
Horace Bleackley. (The Bodley Head. 12s. 6d.)—— 
Switzerland. By Arnold Lunn. (Harrap. 7s. 6d.)—— 
On the Trail of the Veiled Tuareg. By Dugald Campbell. 
(Seeley, Service. 21s.)——-Dragon Lizards of Komedo. 
By W. Douglas Burden. (Putnam. 15s.) 

ArT AND LITERATURE :—Famous Water Colour Painters: 


Frank Brangwyn. (The Studio. 5s.)——--Modern 
Masters of Etching: E. S. Lumsden. (The Studio. 
5s.)——-Gothic and Renaissance Bookbindings. By 


E. Ph. Goldschmidt. 2 Vols. (Benn. £6 6s.)—— 
Twelfth Night, The Tempest, Macbeth, Coriolanus. By 
William Shakespeare. With Introduction by J. Dover 
Wilson. A Facsimile of the First Folio Text. (Faber 


and Gwyer. 6s. each.)——The Complete Works of Sir 
John Vanbrugh. Edited by Bonamy Dobree. 4 Vols. 
(The Nonesuch Press. £3 3s.)——-The Psalter. (Golden 
Cockerel Press. 16s.)——-Micro-cosmographie. Edited 


by Gwendolen Murphy. (Golden Cockerel Press. 25s.) 
MiscELLANEOUS :—Debreil’s House of Commons and _ the 
Judicial Bench, 1928. (Dean. 20s.)——Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music and Musicians. Vol. V. (Song-Z.) 
Edited by H. C. Colles. (Macmillan. 30s.)——The 
Dialect of the Huddersfield District. By Walter Haigh. 





(Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.)——-Collecting. By 
Bohun Lynch. (Jarrolds. 5s.)——-Orokavia Magic. By 


F. E. Williams. (Oxford University Press. 12s. 6d.) 
— Survey of London, Vol. XI. Chelsea (Part IV.). 
(Batsford. £2 2s.) 

NaturAL History Anp Sport :—The Scottish Terrier. By 
Dorothy Gabriel. (The Dog World. 2s.) The Social 
World of the Ants. By Auguste Forel. Translated by 
C. K. Ogden. 2 Vols. (Putnam. £3 8s.)——Fireside 
Fishing. By A. Courtney Williams. (Black. 3s. 6d.) 
——The Pike Fisher. By Edward F. Spence. (Black. 
6s.) 

Fiction :—The Second House. By Ward Copley. (Gerald 
Howe. 7s. 6d.)——Con/flicts. By Stefan Zweig. (Allen 








and Unwin. ‘7s. 6d.)——Arrogant Beggar. By Anzia 
Yezierska. (Heinemann. 7s. 6d.)——IJn Such a Night. 
By Babette Deutsch. (Martin Secker. 7s. 6d.)——-The 


Whispering Chorus. By P. P. Sheehan. (Benn. 7s. 6d.) 
Castle Perilous. By Katharine Tynan. (Ward Lock. 
7s. 6d.) 








Answers to Questions on Mr. Shaw’s Plays 











1. Man and Superman. Act. 3. Don Juan.—2. Pygmalion. 
Act 3. Clara. 3. Androcles and the Lion. Act 2. Lavinia. 
—4, As Far as Thought Can Reach. Part 5. Lilith——8S. 
O'Flaherty V.C. O'Flaherty ——6. Annajanska. The Grand 
Duchess.——7. Heartbreak: House. Act 3. Shotover.——S. The 
Doctor’s Dilemma. Act 4. Sir Patrick.——9. Getting Married. 

sbia. 10. Shewing-up of Blanco Posnet. Blanco.—11. Saint 
Joan. Epilogue. The Soldier——12. The Devil's Disciple. Act 1. 
Mrs. Dudgeon.——-13. Overruled. Gregory. 


Finance—Public & Private 


National Economy 


Nor for the first time, I have to remind the readers of 
the Spectator, and especially those who are concerned 
with the vital question of economy in the National 
Expenditure, that it is during the next few weeks rather 
than at the time of the Budget that the attention of the 
public should be concentrated upon this burning question, 
When Budget Day arrives all the Estimates of Expendi- 
ture for the current year have been passed by Parliament, 
and nothing remains to the Chancellor beyond the task of 
providing the necessary revenues, and, in the event of a 
Surplus, the decision as to the form of taxation relief, or, 
in the event of a deficit, the measure of new taxation to be 
levied. Unfortunately, however, the tendency on the 
part of the public, and even on the part of the Press, is to 
allow the agitation for reduced expenditure to languish 
until as Budget Day approaches all kinds of stunts are 
worked up far too late to have any kind of practical 
effect upon the situation. 


RESTRAINED CRITICISM. 

It was, therefore, fitting and certainly in order that 
those members of the Conservative Party pledged to the 
cause of economy should this week have ventilated their 
views in the House previous to the presentation of the 
Estimates for the new vear by the various Spending 
Departments. Owing, perhaps, in some degree to the 
enforced but regrettable absence of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer from the House, the debate lost a little of the 
vigour which might have been hoped for, while those who 
moved the amendment to the Address regretting that 
economy in expenditure had not been indicated in the 
King’s Speech, certainly cannot be accused of having 
pressed their point in any aggressive fashion. Neverthe- 
less, the studious moderation of the criticism was not, 
perhaps, without its effect, and while the City was far 
from satisfied with the defence made by the Financial 
Secretary to the Treasury, Mr. Arthur Michael Samuel, 
they were none the less thankful to note his expression 
of opinion that the amount of money provided in last 
years Budget for expenditure on Supply Services will not 
be exceeded in spite of the Supplementary Estimates, 
while he added : * I think the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
will lL: able to show the House in proper course that he 
has made savings so that the Budget total for the Supply 
Services will not be exceeded, Supplementaries notwith- 
standing.” Naturally Mr. Samuel was not able to anti- 
cipate the forthcoming Budget, but he did say this 
much: ‘ The Estimates will be presented in due course, 
and I think they will show a result satisfactory to the 
House. I will say this, that the further we get away 
from frequent General Elections the more opportunity we 
have for a rigid policy of cutting down. I think,’ he 
added, *‘ when the House has seen the Estimates of the 
Budget for 1928 it will find that we have been justified 
in the course we have adopted.” 

CuTTinc our Coat——- 

As to this, of course, time will show ; but undoubtedly 
the weakness of the Government's case in this matter of 
national economy is in the feebleness of its reply to the 
plain assertion of the enormous increase which has taken 
place in the National Expenditure during the past four 
years of peace. A great point is always made of the fact 
that the present total includes a very large increase in 
the amount for the Sinking Fund, but against that fact 
it has to be remembered that the increase has been 
necessary because of the ineffectiveness of the total in the 
two previous years owing to the deficits in the Balance 
Sheets. And further, when challenged as to savings 
which should have been effected during the past four or 
five years by the automatic reduction in the amount 
required for War Pensions, the Government’s reminder 
of the extent to which other pension charges have been 
increased by the more generous provisions of new arrange- 
ments does not really meet the point. We are, in fact, 
confronted with the simple question of the ability of the 
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eountry to bear this increased financial strain, however 
much it may suit the exigencies of successive political 
ies to use the national funds in a manner conccived 
to bring the greatest popularity at the next General 
Election. , 
Past PLEDGES. 

Nor is it at all reassuring to find that the solemn 
declaration read out by the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
in last year’s Budget with regard to the impending 
scrapping of certain departments appears to have repre- 
sented nothing more than a hastily considered course 
which has since been abandoned. It is thoroughly remin- 
iscent of the equally solemn declaration made by Mr. 
Winston Churchill in the course of his first Budget speech 
as to the intention to reduce the Expenditure by about 
£10,000,000 each year, which, of course, by this time 
would have involved a reduction of about £40,000,000 
instead of the increase which has actually taken place of 
over £30,000,000. In fact, there are few, if any, signs 
at present of a vivid realization by the Government of 
the supreme necessity for economy in the National 
Expenditure, although it might have been thought that 
the persistent depression in our key industries would in 
itself have brought home the true facts of the situation. 
However, it must not perhaps be forgotten that what 
took place in the House of Commons this week was a 
Debate, and the City will once more await the publication 
of the Expenditure in the Estimates for the current 
year before abandoning hope of a clearer view by the 
Chancellor followed by courageous action. 

Artuur W. Kivpy. 


Financial Notes 


THE RvuBBER SLUMP. 
Quire the outstanding feature of the past week has been the 
heavy fall in rubber and in rubber shares. The fall was, of 
course, due to the bomb-shell in the shape of the sudden 
announcement by the Government to the effect that it had 
been decided to refer the working of the Stevenson Restriction 
Scheme to investigation by the Committee of Civil Research. 
The effect of this announcement was all the greater by reason 
of the fact that only a few days before there had come the 
official announcement by the Colonial Office that there would 
be no change in the percentage of restriction of exports for the 
current quarter. Moreover, the market for rubber and rubber 
shares had also been steadied a little by a greater demand for 
America, and, indeed, the trade figures for January showed a 
marked increase in American purchases of rubber. 
# * * * 


Fat IN PRICES. 

Undoubtedly, too, the chagrin of the market was increased 
by the fact that it was felt that the slump in rubber following 
this sudden announcement by the Government had played 
into the hands of American manipulators who for the last two 
years have been steadily attacking the Restriction Scheme 
and_the Rubber Market generally. Nor was this feeling of 
chagrin lessened by the fact that, owing to the hour at which 
the announcement was made by the Government on a Thursday 
evening, the news became known on the other side of the 
Atlantic some time before it was announced in the morning 
newspapers here. Some idea of the effect of the Government's 
action upon the market may be gathered from the fact that 
the price of rubber itself, which was about Is. 5}d. per Ib. 
previous to the official announcement, has since given way to 
1s. 3d., while the following table gives a few of the rubber 
prices previous to the Government’s action and the quotations 
at the time of writing : 





Feb. 9. Feb. 15 Fall. 
Allied Sumatra oe 20/44d. .. 18/9d. .. 1/74d. 
Anglo-Dutch .. ee 44/3d. .. 40/7id... 3/74d. 
Anglo-Java _.. -- 65/74. -. 4/9d. +. O/LO3d, 
Consolidated Malay .. 7/9d. -. 7/0 «- 0/9d. 
Highlands and Lowlands 2 Is 


24 es an } 
Java Investment -. 46/3d, -. 43/9d. -- 2/6d. 
4 


Kuala Lumpur ee ee 3} oe 2 
Lanadron es -. 28/9d. -. 26/3d. -. 2/6d. 
Linggi .. oe os : oe 1 38 oe 4 
London Asiatic es 5/l0jd. .. 5/4hd. .. 6d. 
Malacca ‘ ° ° 2 ee ts 


Perak .. 4s. mae 3d. 


Pataling.. .. 1. 26/3d. .. 23/9d. 1. 2/6d. 
oa 4/3d. 
Rubber P.L.T. |. 40/3d. .. 36/9. .. 3/6d. 


Seafield.. .. .. 31/3d. .. 27/6d. =<. 3/9d. 
Selangor United oe 3/3d. -- 3/0d. ae 3d. 
Singapore United oe 2/9d. -- 2/74d. . 


Sumatra Consolidated 33/lgd. .. 30/0d. .. 3/lid. 
wry J ee ee 24 ee 2} . 4 
United Serdang oe 6/0d. -. 5/6d. oe 6d. 
United Sumatra on 3/0d. -» 2/9d. w 3d. 


Vallambrosa .. .. 17/3d. .. 15/6d. 6. 1/9. 


a 


Facine Facts. 

Of course, if comparison were made with the high prices of 
@ year or two ago, the fall would be very much greater, ang jt 
is scarcely surprising that rubber shareholders should pg, 
feeling disconsolate at the turn of events and should py 
wondering what is to be the end of the matter. ‘Lher> js , 
pretty general feeling that were Restriction to be suddenly 
and completely abandoned, the price of rubber would suffer 
a further severe fall, but perhaps the more common-sense view 
of the matter is to carefully keep in mind one or two salient 
and undoubted facts. The first is that the investigation wij 
undoubtedly be an impartial one; the second is that up. 
questionably the views of rubber experts will be taken ; ang 
the third is that the Committee will obviously have as its chieg 
object the safeguarding of the interests of the rubber industry 
in our Empire, and that means, therefore, the interests of 
rubber shareholders, the greater part of British capital havi 
been invested in such companies. Unquestionably the 
responsibility laid upon the Committee is all the greater by 
reason of the fact that many millions must have been placed 
by British investors in rubber shares on the faith of the 
Stevenson Restriction Scheme and the expectations encouraged 
of stable prices in rubber for many years to come. The 
whole question really which has to be determined is whicther, 
in the face of the extent of rubber production in countries not 
affected by the Stevenson Restriction Scheme, it is possible 
to make the Stevenson Plan in any material degree 
effective. 

* * * * 
DirEcTION OF Our ForeIGN Trapr. 

An analysis of our foreign trade for the whole of last year 
brings out some very interesting figures. Perhaps the most 
striking features are the much larger purchases of our goods 
by Germany and the smaller purchases by Russia. As revards 
the latter country, trade generaliy with Great Britain was on 
a smaller scale, our imports from Russia declining in value by 
about £3,000,000, while exports to Russia declined by a little 
over £3,000,000. The figures of our trade with Germany are 
interesting, for while we imported from that country fully 
£12,000,000 less, German purchases from us increased in value 
by over £22,000,000. Mainly in consequence of a reduction 
in imports of cotton from the United States our total purchases 
from that country during 1927 showed a reduction as com. 

ared with the previous year of £28,500,000. On the other 
1and American purchases from us declined by about £8,000,000, 
The proportion of our exports of Overseas Dominions to the 
whole of our foreign trade was somewhat smaller last year 
than in 1926, the figure as regards British exports being 46.1 
per cent. against 48} per cent., while there was also a decline 
of about 1 per cent. in the proportion of our re-exports. 

* * * * 


Mapie’s Report. 

The annual report of Maple and Company is a good one, 
the profits having risen from £256,000 to £295,000, while 
the dividend is up from 14 to 15 per cent. Moreover, it must 
be noted that these results are reached after allowing for the 
dividend on the management shares which are entitled to 
three tenths of the amount of profit represented by 20 per 
cent. on the Ordinary share capital, after which one-half of 
any surplus has to be added to the Reserve and the balance 
divided between the Ordinary and the Management sliares 
as to three-tenths to the Management and seven-tenthis to 
the Ordinary shares. 

%* * * # 
Prosperots Toracco InpustTry. 

There seems to be no limit to the profits from the creat 
tobacco combines, though it is only fair to say that, so far as 
may be judged, the profits are due as much to sound and 
efficient management as to the maintenance of price through 
the combinations. During last week the Report has been 
published of the Imperial Tobacco Company (Great Britain 
and Ireland), and a huge net profit is shown of £9,224,000, a 
result which exceeds the previous year by £259,431. After 
providing £250,000 for pensions, a further amount of £500,000 
is placed to the General Reserve, bringing that Fund up to 
£7,000,060, and after paying a dividend and bonus totalling 
25 per cent. free of tax, for the year, against 24 per cent. for 
the previous year, the sum carried forward is £959,000, as 
compared with £821,000 a year ago. The balance-sheet, too, 
is an excellent one, investments increasing by about £900,000, 
while the total of cash is £4,422.000, against £4,012,000 a 
year ago. In their reports the Directors usually make little 
comment upon the inwardness of the figures in the balance- 
sheet, but at the annual meeting the statements are usually 
of an interesting and informative character. 

* * * * 
“Tur FLAW IN THE EcoNomIcC SysTEM.” 

I regret that space prevents my dealing in the current issue 
of the Spectator with this book by Mr. J. Taylor Peddie, which 
has recently been published by John Murray, of Albemarle 
Street. In this volume Mr. Peddie deals at considerable 
length with what he regards as the case to be made out against 
the Gold Standard, arid the very fact that I am not in accord 
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An educated palate deserves 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American - 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
American De Luxe - 25 for 2]- sgyptian Blend - 20 for 2j- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1)- De Reszke Turks + 20 for 1f- 
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DAAMAAAABAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAALAAAAL AA 


Je MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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Sewage Purification 


A Tuke & Bell Installation, which supersedes the out of date cesspool, 


gives the same security to a country resident as a Municipal Scheme to a | 


town dweller. Each of their schemes are guaranteed to produce an effluent 
comparable to rainwater in appearance and free from smell. 


A London Architect writes, November 9th, 1927: 

“T have found the sewage installation you provided for me very satis- 
factory. It has been in use for about eighteen months, and has had atten- 
tion once during that time. A cesspool, the usual condition, would have 
been expensive tor clearing, and off it Your system | have found an 








excellent method of obviat both offence and cost. 





‘A Barrister-at-Law writes (Name, ctc., on application) :— 
“Your sewage install: given entire satisfaction, I take every 
opportunity of showing nending it to my friends. If you should 
. ae 





wish to show my inst yn ir clients you are welcom to Go §9 
without previous notification to me, for it would be a public benefit if your 
system could be adopied everywhere in lieu of cesspools. 


Write for Booklet No 
TUKE & BELL, LTD., 
27 Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.2. 





t No. 14. 








1,200 
Offices. 


Agents 
Everywhere. 





NATIONAL PROVINCIAL 
BANK LIMITED 


Paid-up Capital - - -  £9,479,416 
Reserve fund - . - - £9,479,416 
Deposits, &c. (December, 1927) £274,460,678 


HEAD OFFICE: 15 BISHOPSGATE, LONDON, E.C.2 





BANKING, both HOME and OVERSEAS. 





Savings Department : 
SMALL ACCOUNTS OPENED. 





TRUSTEESHIPS and EXECUTORSHIPS UNDERTAKEN. 





AFFILIATED BANKS: 
COUTTS & CO. 
GRINDLAY & Co., Ltd. 

















THE FIFTY BEST 


INVESTMENTS 
FOR 1928 


Which are they? 


Like every investor, you are 
trying to pick the best securities 
for the employment of your 
capital. You will find it interest- 
ing and helpful to compare and 
check the attractions of your list 
against the stocks described in 
detail in 


A New Guide and 
Book of Reference 
for Investors. 


THE 
INVESTMENTS 


chosen as the BEST in their 
respective classes, summed up 
and arranged in order of yield, 
together with full details of 
Capital, Reserves, Dividends 
paid, market prices and other 
points indispensable to judicious 
investors, 


Price 1 , - 


Post free from 


Department “C.” 


BRITISH INVESTORS’ ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
Pinners Hall, Austin Friars, London, E.C. 2, 


from whom also a four page descriptive leaflet, 





including two specimen pages of the above book, 





may be had on application, free of charge. 
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with his conclusions, makes me the more desirous to do full 
justice in any review of what is a very interesting book. 
Rowis-Royce. 

The Chairman of Rolls-Royce, Limited, Lord Wargrave, 
had a very satisfactory Report to lay before the shareholders 
at the meeting held last week. In addition to the dividend 
of 8 per cent., the Directors were able to add a bonus of 2 per 
cent., while £50,000 was placed to the Reserve, and £30,000 
carried forward. In the course of his address to the share- 
holders, Lord Wargrave was able to report the great success 
of the fresh designs of aero engines. A number of these engines, 
Lord Wargrave stated, had been delivered to the Royal Air 
Force for use in experimental machines, and the results had 
been “ of a most encouraging nature.” 

A.W. K. 








COMPANY MEETING. 
ROLLS-ROYCE LIMITED. 
DEMAND WELL MAINTAINED. 
SUCCESS AERO ENGINES. 














Tue 2Ist annual ordinary general meeting of Rolls-Royce 
Limited was held at Derby on February 10th, Lord Wargrave 
presiding. ' 

The Chairman in presenting the report and balance sheet, said : 
The issued capital is the same as last year. Creditors, which 
include reserves to meet taxation purposes, show a decrease of 
£27,380 68. lld. The Consolidated Reserve Fund shows this year 
an increase of £20,000, which is the contribution from the 1926 
accounts, and if you approve of the further proposed allocation 
from this year’s accounts of £50,000 the Reserve will then amount 
to £614,276. 

Turning to the assets side of the balance sheet, the property of 
the Company shows a small increase, after depreciation, of £5,465. 
During the year the Company purchased larger premises for its 
Repair and Service Depot in London, which were necessitated 
by the ever increasing number of Rolls-Royce cars on the road, 
and will materially assist our business. 

Stocks show a reduction of £163,010. This is to some extent due 
to the completion during October, 1927, of an important Govern- 
ment order. It is also due to changes which we have effected during 
the year, which have made it possible for us to carry smaller stocks 
and so work more economically, and conserve our cash position, 

The amount owing to the Company shows a decrease of £21,73, 
which requires no comment. 

The cash in hand and at banks shows an increase of £233,673, 
which reflects the reduction in stocks already referred to. <A cer- 
tain amount of this cash will, however, be necessary to meet claims 
of taxation ; and some will be required for the purchase of material 
for the manufacture of large aero-engine orders we expect to be 
placed with us during the next few months. 

The profit this year amounts to £156,878, which, including the 
carry forward from last year, gives £181,673 for disposal. 

Your directors recommend a dividend of 8 per cent., and they are 
pleased to be able to add to it a bonus of 2 per cent., which I am 
certain you will consider highly satisfactory. This will absorb 
£81.378 l4s. They propose the disposal of the balance as follows :— 

Income Tax oe “ £20,000 
Reserve Fund .. _ oe £50,000 
Carry forward om ee - .. £30,294 133. 3d. 

I think it is my duty to say on behalf of myself and colleagues, 
that the very satisfactory result of the past financial year is in a 
yzreat measure due to the untiring and successful efforts of Mr. Basil 
Johnson (our Managing Director), and the special Committee of our 
Officials the Board set up towards the end of 1926, to reorganize 
and effect economies. The result of their work has been to rectify 
the adverse effect of the disastrous industrial conflict of 1926. We 
owe Mr. Johnson, Mr. Wormald (our Works Manager) and this 
Committee our very special thanks. 

I have again also to emphasize as in previous years our obligations 
to the whole of our Staff and Employees, who have done admirable 
work, and who, we consider, second to none. 

You will remember that at every meeting of this company the 
chairman has stated that our holding in Rolls-Royce of America 
has never appeared as an asset. That company was established in 
the United States in 1919 solely with American money. We, ca 
our part, received the majority of Common Stock shares in that 
company in return for our goodwill there, which includes our tech- 
nical designs. 

[ am sorry to say that so far the sales made by the American 
company have not realized their anticipations ; they have had also 
to mect considerable expense in introducing the ** New Phantom ” 
chassis in place of the “ Silver Ghost.” 

Under these circumstances we must adhere to our policy of caution, 
and not hold out any promise of a return in the near future on our 
holding. 

The strong demand for the company's Chassis, which was resumed 
after the unsettled conditions of 1926, had been well maintained 
during the past twelve months. This indicates the wisdom of the 
company’s policy in manufacturing only chassis of the highest 
quality, which has caused the name of Rolls-Royce to be recognized 
as the hail-mark of perfection throughout the whole world. 

The gratifying state of our orders for chassis can only be attributed 
to the great appreciation that has keen shown in all parts of the world 





COMPANY MEETING. 





of the excellence of both of the two models we produce to day, 
namely, the 40/50 h.p. Phantom and the 20 h.p., which are universally 
acknowledged to be “the best cars in the world.” A well-known 
technical writer in the Press recently summed up the position held 
by our cars as follows :—** The Rolls-Royce is without a rival in 
mechanical perfection, appearance and performance on any sort 
of road.” 

This is a splendid tribute to the work of Mr. Royce. 

Last year you were informed that you might shortly expect success 
to crown the efforts of Mr. Royce in connexion with the fresh designs 
of aero engines which he had projected. 

Since then two new types of Rolls-Royce aero engines have heen 
produced. Both of therm have proved highly successful in the very 
severe tests to which they have been subjected. A number of these 
engines has been delivered to the Royal Air Force for use in experi- 
mental machines, and the result obtained up to date has been of a 
most encouraging nature. We are confident that the introduction 
of these models has marked a new era in the development of water. 
cooled aero engines, and that substantial production orders must 
be the outcome. 

It has been very gratifying to us that Sir Alan Cobham, with his 
vast practical experience of long-distance flying, has selected a fiying. 
boat fitted with Rolls-Royce Condor engines for his long and difficult 
flight of survey round Africa. Although his craft was delayed by 
damage in a storm at Malta, he informs that the engines have given 
entire satisfaction without a falter throughout his journey of 5,940 
miles up to February 5th. 

The report was adopted, and Mr. A. W. Claremont, the retiring 
director, was re-elected. 








The new bonuses declared by the “ Old Equit- 
able” are so large that if they are con- 
tinued in the future at the same rate— 
as seeins probable—an assurance of 
£1,000 effected at age 25, payable at age 
60 or previous death, and costing £28 a 
year, will produce £1,921 at the end of 
the term, or £941 more than the 
premiums paid, 


Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


(Founded 1762) 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C.2 


No shareholders No commission 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA. 


(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
Head Office: 4 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 2. 
West End Office: 17 Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 2. 

Paid up Capital pie ib ose ons eee we £4,000,000 

Reserve Fund ai eee eee one nee ee £3,810,000 

Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,000,000 
Letters of Credit and Drafts are issued and banking business of every 
description is transacted through the numerous branches of the Bank 
throughout Australia and New Zealand. Deposits for fixed periods reeeived. 


LIBERTY’S TILO-LEUM 


GIVES THE 


PICTURESQUE EFFECT 


OF AN 
OLD WORLD RED-TILED FLOOR 
OBTAINABLE ONLY OF 
LIBERTY & CO., Ltd., REGENT ST., W.1. Coloured Illustration Free. 











MOTOR CAR 
TOURS HIRE 
ALL TRAVEL MATTERS. 


Major W. T. BLAKE, Ltd., 
199 PICCADILLY, LONDON, W. 1. 











And at New York, Paris, Rome, Madrid, etc. 
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UCCESSFUL MARRIAGE | | 5 neil as 
o-day, ? NOTABLE BRITISH TRIALS SERIES 
know; All human happiness and the stability of civilization itself are so 4 ; 
. . i“ ebyiously bese ,upon wise and heal Ithy marriage that it is the ) ( 
nh hek t o oly to approach that momentous step in a state oi ' 2 ; > we ( 
val in now and in ignorance of the fateful ‘Toones involved. | 5 Just Published. Price 10, 6 net Q 
sort Jt may well be doubted if ever there was a time when literature |Z? Q 
of i right stamp “pe needed more than it is to-day. There are ‘ , 
boo that sap moral strength, that plant t seed of a noxious ‘ 
owth, that conceal the ugliness of sin an dst tupefy the tender | M The Trial of ( 
ucCesg conscieuce of the reader. The s surest way to defeat the bad is to } 4 ( 
Ses multiply the good, and the b oks listed below contain only clean, | ( 
signs honest, straig itforward information. 1Z§ ‘ 
a WISE WEDLOCK (BIRTH CONTROL) 6/9 fi >? 
Sete: By Dr, G. COURTENAY BEALE. A unique Book of ‘ ( 
hee Counsel. 175 ( 
— JHE REALITIES OF MARRIAGE 6/9 128 ] ON ‘ 
xperi- By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. An invaluable guide to ‘ , 
n ota married happiness. 5 ( 
uction INTIMATE LETTERS TO HUSBANDS AND WIVES 6/9 Edited by ( 
water. By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. Nothing like these ; Q 
must studies of human relationship has ever before appear in ( 
si sundeal 3 LEWIS MELVILLE | 
th his THE CRITICAL AGE OF WOMAN 6/9 5 $ 
ying. By WALTER M. GALLICHAN. Every woman must possess ? ey 
flicult this Helpful Book. ? 14 
as Any, tue of the above 4 vols. for 12/6, ) EL: 
a by or complete set for 24/-, post paid. ? = ; ee (4 
Tse MARRIAGE: BEFORE AND AFTER 1/2 ; RECENT VOLUMES: (i 
i By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. Full of important in- ) 
; nation and advice conveyed in a lucid and straightforward ) ADELAIDE BARTLETT | ABRAHAM THORNTON 2 
tiring manner. ; MADELEINE SMIT i| } 
THE PERFECT WIFE 1/2 . || CHARLES PEACE 
as By Dr. G. COURTENAY BEALE. A book which every ) H. R. ARMSTRONG |} THE SEDDONS 2 
i: ee _ is already married or contemplates marriage ) 2 
should read. ) ( 
juit- THE COMPLETE HUSBAND 1/2 ? Illustrated pamphlet containing particulars ; 
By Dr. G. COU RTENAY BE AL E. A one ong 11 book of ) of the Series (over 40 vols. Price 10/6 each) ( 
con- vice for the Husband of to-day and to-morrow ) , ' 
3 The 3 vols. as above 3 3, post paid. ‘ sent post free on application to the Publishers 
te—- THE PHYSIOLOGY OF SEX — 13/- 5 
f By Drs, Fee and, Wardens E : Ed only authentic and ‘ ( 
(8) illustrated edition. Modernized and Revised. ( 
THE VEIL AND THE VISION aj- WILLIAM HODGE & Co., Ltd., 
age By WALTER M. GALLICHAN, A Novel of Absorbing ) ' 
a Human Interest. » 12 BANK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Ae) a Send now Cheque or P.O. and the books will reach you under plain 4 
1 f cover by return post, together with a copy of “Health & Efficiency.” 5 { ] 
10 2 And at Lendon and Glasgow. 
HEALTH PROMOTION, LTD., _— 
the 182 Efficiency House, Paternoster Square, London, E.C. 4. A 
NOW READY. 
, | 
& ADVERTISERS’ GUIDE FOR 1928. oe EDITION REVISED & MUCH EMLARGE 
Contains complete lists of newspapers, periodicals and | Cont ge 440 ¢ ie vith ae ful - pce 24 il 
magazines of Great Britain and the Empire, and also | ee is ee ee ae plat oe =x ahs a ve 
lists of principal papers of foreign countries. Valuable (size oi Al It. Price £3 15s. Hel 
information and statistics on Empire trade. 670 pages. 
e Price 5/-, Post Free. Abroad, 6/6. THE ART AND CRAFT 
Mitchell House, 1-2 Snow Hill, London, E.C.1. OF GARDEN M A KING 
THE UNION BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. | | By THOMAS H. MAWSON, F.L.S. 
Established 1837. Incorporated 1880. Capital Authorised and Issued, | HI ; 
£12,000,000; Paid-up Capital, £3,500,000, Reserve Fund, £4,250,000 S encyclopedic standard work contains the results of half 
(together, 27, 750,000); Reserve L iability of Proprietors, £8,000,000. a century's pri actical experience and forms the most com- 
DRAFTS are GRANTED on the Bank's Branches throughout the Australian plete compendium of garden design ever published. 
States and Dominion of New Zeal nd. TELEGRAPHIC REMITTANCES The examples illustrated have been selected from a wide range, 
are also made. BILLS are purchased or sent for collection. DEPOSITS both Old and New, the majerity being of modern design show- 
1 are received for fixed periods on terms which may be ascertained on | ing General Lay-Outs, en House in relation to the Garden, 
application. | Terraces, Gateways, Drives, Avenues, Garden Houses, Lawns, 
HEAD OFFICE: 71 CORNHILL, London, E.C. 3. | Pergolas, Rock and Water ‘Gard “ns, Statuary, Tree and Shrub 
| Grouping, Kitchen Gardens and Orchards, with notes on the 
| selection of Trees, Plants and Shrubs for Garden and Park. 
SAFFRON WALDEN SCHOOL, ESSEX } ae we are not only a delight to the eye, but so clear 
wi its ancient foundatio n ¢ prior to 1423, has a few | and practical that an amateur could work from any of ther 
vacancies for sons of gentlemen. | Indeed, what this book does not tell about the delightful pee 
Conducted on the best La ublic School traditions with an Empire | of garden-making can hardly be worth telling. 
Bias to develop manly and patriotic character, The ordinary | f A ; ’ cto 
0 school course provides a full curriculum. Boys prepared for the | Sent on approval if ¢ cash accompanics pr nal order. Remittance 
= Universities and all professions, | refunded if bock proves unsuit 
sits Pe . aaa healthy situation on high ground, with ample playing | B. T. BATSFORD, Ltd., 94 High Melhaos: London 
Bank Boarders’ fees, £85 per annum For Prospectus giving 
eived. history of school and its educational facilities, apply to Captain 
R. A. Gordon Cane, B.Sc., Saffron Walden School. 
y 
When ; 
‘out of so BOOKS AS KEYS 
OR Education is often a formal ‘drawing out” which 
finally puts nothing into the hands. Beoks are the é 
keys of experience; let us offer you books that will 
Free. oo open doors in your life and edd power to your mind, 
: Luy the right Books. 
— tor INFANTS, Send for Catalogues 
TT Ty 
} . 
INVALIDS ¢ meAGED. J. & ©. BUMPUS, Lea $ 
A few days’ rest from ordinary food, and a change 350 Oxford St., London, W.4 
to Benger’s, works wonders. It gives the needful By Appointment to His Majesty the King , 
digestive rest with complete nourishment. Phones —~- Mayfair 1233 and 1226 
°9 Sold in Tins by all Chemists. Prices: 14; 28; 4’-: 8'6 
ste. , 
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Did you read this— 














HE Salvation Army is at work in 

82 Countries and Colonies, preach- 

ing the Gospel of Christ in 57 
languages, comforting the distressed, 
nursing the sick, advising the anxious, 
finding the lost, providing food and 
shelter for the homeless, caring for the 
tired and worn-out mothers of the Slums, 
ministering to the dying, reconciling the 
estranged, caring for abandoned children. 
Out of their poverty the Salvationists 
help to support this work of mercy, but 
rely upon the constant and generous 
assistance of all who are in sympathy 
with such work. S long as a little child can be savagely attacked L 


by the very person to whom it should first 
Gees. womens turn for love and protection, 
earnestly asks your generous help. 
y The N.S.P.C. C. 


Gifts may be sent to the local S.A. 
officer or to GenerAL Bootrn, 122 
Queen Victoria St., London, E.C. 4. 


S$, \ cases of Brutality. - 
i 

Donations and Gifts of worn clothing to help this National 

a work will be gratefully received by WILLIAM J. ELLIOTT, 

Director, THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR THE 


PREVENTION OF CRUELTY TO CHILDREN, Victory 


WEEK House, Leicester Square, London, W.C. 2. 





From ‘ 
THE DAILY MAIL 1 
Jan. 12, 1928 


must never relax its vigilance. During December 
the Society helped 2,837 little ones, 8.7% being 














aches, Heart Troubles, Asthma, etc., are mostly due to Hardening of 


By HECTOR H. MUNRO (‘ Saki’’). the Arteries, beginning usually in the early forties. Are you a sufferer? 


: the discovery of Dr. Mladejovsky, —_ 

Illustrated by CARRUTHERS GOULD. A rare “ Carrollean ” O Prof. of Med., Prague Univ., attacks a 

political ekit which should be in the library of every club and the root cause and gives wonderful, ] 
: @ _ rapid relief. Absolutely harmiess. 


Fi 
. ; ae Me 
| . . BLOOD PRESSURE, STROKES 
| | 
| Giddiness, Loss of Memory, Indigestion, Constipation, Insomnia, Head- Fi 
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| possessed by everyone interested in the Harlequinade of Politics, “ Sumerous experiments have proved the Ga 

First Edition. Orig nal Scarlet Cloth. Foolscap 4to. 10/6. cobs of thik denon ey." Dally ane @ Th 

| A FIRST EDITION CLUB PUBLICATION Descriptive Booklet frec: Drozil Agency (E3), 26 Sun St., London, E.C.2 wo 
A Select Bibliasraphy and History of the Principal on 
Modern Presses, Public and Private, in Great Britain we 


and treland. Ky G. S. TOMKINSON. Introduction by 


j 
| B. Ul. Newdigate. This delightfaily produced volume on 
| provides for book-lovers and collectors, desirous of assem- 

| 


bling @ representative oarriy of modern press books, a 

















gunde snd 2 bibliography of. ro value, Come TURNS 
4to. Hali rds. Edition limited to 1,500 copies. Now 
a “Ready. £2210 GARDEN REFUSE 
Prospectus and Lists of pee ~ 7. > agp? eesioeiions om be INTO 
obtained from W. & G. Foyle, Ltd., Trade Agents to the Club, SYNTHETIC FARMYA RD MANURE 
3 ‘ 
rovers BOOKLOVERS | PARADISE, WRITE FOR FULL PARTICULARS ( 
i . & G. Foyle, Ltd., 119-125 Charing Cross Road, London, W.C. : 
ee (Gerrard 9310.) ADCO, LTD., 55, HARPENDEN, HERTS. 4 
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BRITAIN’ INDUSTRIAL | UNION-CASTLE ||: 
| FUTURE LINE a 


THE REPORT OF THE LIBERAL . i 
Royal Mail Service to a 


| 

| INDUSTRIAL INQUIRY. 
| ao ‘ sh . ts t On 
| tink straight” about ‘the indus OF ALL SOUTH & EAST AFRICA. rec 
| ial G itai ‘ ‘ 
aly ingen: | ESELLERS MADEIRA & CANARY ISLANDS ||} 


—New Statesman, Cloth ope 
Net 5/ - } 



































| “‘These ideas will work and on aoe REGULAR SERVICE TO EAST AFRICA wer 
| spread."—Mr, J. L. Garvin in FAteP (Paperh. | 2/6 via Mediterranean Ports and Suez Canal. sho 
| the Observer. P. 
| ar 
: _ERNEST BENN, LTD., Head Office: 3 FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C.3 ||} 0 
Bouverie House, Fleet Street, London, E.C. 4. West End Agency: 125 PALL MALL, S.W. 1. 
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